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winged horse power... 


WHEN Athena, goddess of war and patron of the arts, caught Pegasus and surrendered him to 
Bellerophon she may have had the Olympic Derby in mind. But Pegasus would have none of it. 
Bucking Mr. B out of the saddle, the winged horse resumed his flight to the heavens. 

Similarly, aviation has overcome many obstacles in its remarkable progress through the skies, not 
without some material assistance from Dunlop. 

Safety, comfort and efficiency have been built up by Dunlop aero tyres, disc brakes, anti-skid 
units, pneumatic actuating systems, de-icing units, windscreen wipers and the like. Dunlop, in 
fact, design and produce up to 400 items‘of equipment in the service of the aircraft industry, 


further evidence of the wide and varied resources of this world organisation. 


‘DUNLOP makes things better for everyone 
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-Portrait of the Week— 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER arrived from Bonn, visited 
the Queen, talked to the Prime Minister, appeared 
on television, made a fool of himself with a golf 
club on the lawn at Chequers and went off to 
shoulder the Cross of Lorraine. He had a warm, 
though not quite ticker-tape, welcome wherever 
he went, and repeatedly said he was glad to be 
back. No details emerged of what he and Mr. 
Macmillan discussed in their talks, but unimpeach- 
able sources were heard saying that they hoped it 
was something rather more sensible than the 
things they talked about on television. 

* 
CRISIS IN AND AROUND INDIA battled with the 
President for the front pages, and by the end of 
the week was winning the battle. There was an 
alarming increase in what Mr. Nehru called, in 
the ominous euphemisms of international com- 
plications, ‘pinpricks’—pinpricks, that is, by the 
Chinese on India’s northern borders, Climbing 
wearily off the fence at last, Mr. Nehru made it 
clear that India would fight, if necessary, to defend 
the border from Chinese encroachment. 
Chinese encroachment continued, and the situa- 
tion grew more tense. No doubt the disastrous 
failure of China’s industrial and agricultural plans, 
announced at the end of last week, had something 
to do with Mao Tse-tung’s concentration of his 
people’s interest on foreign affairs. The crisis had 
one immediate beneficial result as India and 
Pakistan drew closer together in face of the threat: 
President Ayub stopped in Delhi for talks with 
Mr. Nehru. Mr. Krishna Menon’s contribution 
to the situation was to resign, after the Indian 
Service chiefs had made it clear that they could 
no longer go on working under him. 

* 
THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE Of inquiry into the 
detention camps in Kenya, set up after the Hola 
murders, was published. It recommended the 
closure of Hola and the transfer of its ‘hard-core’ 
detainees to Manyani, It also recommended an 
end to the use of violence as shock-treatment, 
which would seem to put paid finally to the 
Cowan Plan, though it remained possible that the 
Government of Kenya, following precedent. 
would reject the report. 

* 
AS THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS prepared to meet 
for the ninety-first time, the differences between 
the General Council and the leaders of the Elec- 
trical Trades Union remained unresolved. The 
Electrical Trades Union's investigation into 
charges of irregularities made against it had not 
unnaturally resulted in its giving itself a clean bill 
of health, but this did not seem to satisfy the 
General Council. Meanwhile, the activities and 
funds of-the Electrical Trades Union continued 
to be employed by its leaders in any manner that 
the Communist Party directed, and many people 
were wondering how long the scandal was going 
to be allowed to have no more outward sign than 
a correspondence between the union and the 
General Council. 


states 


* 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS SELECT COMMITTEE On 
Estimates examined the Commonwealth Relations 
Office. It discovered that Parkinson’s Law was in 
full operation in the Department, which tended 
to hire ‘excessive’ numbers of staff. The Committee 
also commented adversely on the four-day “black- 
out’ of information going from London to India 
at the time of the Suez invasion. 

* 
THE 13TH EDINBURGH FESTIVAL opened with the 
ordinal number missing from the posters and 
brochures, presumably in order to avoid frighten- 
ing away the superstitious, Mr. Iain Hamilton's 
new Sinfonia for Two Orchestras received enthu- 
Slastic critical acclaim, and the seal was put on 
its admirable qualities when the Burns Committee 
who had commissioned it described it as ‘rotten 
and ghastly’ and said, ‘we expected value for 
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WELL, MR. 


T is hard to realise that, a few weeks ago, Anglo- 

German relations were more strained than at 
any time since the Occupation; or that, a few days 
ago, the French were fairly snorting with fury 
about us, and making rude faces at NATO. 
Three touchdowns of Ike and the whole West has 
become kin; and no matter what he does or fails 
te do in Moscow, to submit reservations sounds 
ungrateful. 

But is the new cordiality based on anything 
firmer than a longing for security, and a delight 
in greeting the man who seems to personify it? 
Is the mood today really different from that des- 
perate wishful-thinking which anesthetised the 
public in 1938, causing them to canonise even so 
ridiculous a peacemaker as Neville Chamberlain? 
Did the discussions at Chequers, or for that matter 
at Bonn, or in Paris, actually resolve anything? 
The assembled press correspondents, sulking. in 
their tent, clamoured for more information about 
what was actually being discussed; but even if Mr. 
Hagerty had been able to provide them with as 
detailed an account of their talks as he had of 
the menus, the world would probably be little the 
wiser; for it is permissible to doubt whether the 
two of them said much that was worth recording. 

* 

Not that this necessarily matters. At present, the 
Western powers’ only agreed objective is a lessen- 
ing of international tension. Mr. Eisenhower, 
admittedly, still holds out for something more 
concrete, claiming that he is not interested in a 
summit meeting for its own sake—only for what 
can be made of it. But the chances now are that 
the Macmillan line will prevail; that a summit will 
be arranged for its own sake, in the hope that 
something may come of it—but in no very great 
expectation that anything will. 

And why not? There is nothing inherently 
hazardous in such a meeting. The American 
alarm, echoed by a few commentators here, that 
Innocent Ike and Malleable Mac will be twisted 
round Crafty Khrushchev’s knobbly little finger— 
as the Western leaders were by Stalin at Yalta— 
is unjustified, because the West has nothing to 
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PRESIDENT? 


give away on the scale it had then. The worst that 
could happen would be that the slackening of 
international tension following a congenial, and 
in all probability convivial, summit might lead to 
a weakening of the NATO defence structure, 
or of Western resolution in general. But this is 
unlikely, and indeed impossible, so long as on the 
other side of the world there remains Mao. 

The real risk, in fact, is not that the West is 
about to be bamboozled by Mr. K, but that we 
are going to deceive ourselves; to allow all un- 
pleasant or difficult issues to be glossed over by 
cliché. ‘Well, Mr. President . . .., Mr. Macmillan 
began, when the two men sat in front of the TV 
cameras; and doubtless there were many innocents 
who assumed that this was the prologue to a 
stimulating discussion of the problems which con- 
front the Western Alliance. The BBC had already, 
with what seems a nice sense of irony, run off a 
list of the subjects which might be dealt with; on 
ITV afterwards, some commentators ran off a 
list of the subjects that ought to have been dealt 
with; but in fact the two men said precisely noth- 
ing that was new, and very little that was interest- 
ing. We heard of Peace the Imperative; of the 
Dawn rising on the new Commonwealth; of better 
exchanges of Ideas; of the need for Aid for the 
undeveloped countries; and again, of Peace—this 
time with Justice as its partner. It was not so much 
relaxed as tired; an insult to the public. The 
hungry sheep looked in, and were fed—pulpi- 
tudes; no solider fare. 

And this is dangerous. There is no reason why 
the very real difficulties that now confront the 
West should be minimised. This is not to suggest 
that President and Prime Minister conspired—as 
certain American commentators, notably David 
Lawrence, have suggested—to disguise the differ- 
ences between the two countries: the differences 
are not so substantial today as to need disguising. 
Nor, though some commentators here wished it, 
should the President have felt bound to give forth- 
right opinions on such subjects as Algeria: the 
time to do that, if he is to do it at all, is while 
he is in France. But he could perfectly well have 
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discussed with the Prime Minister certain prob- 

lems of interest to everybody, not necessarily with 

a view to propounding a solution, but simply to 

ensure that their nature is properly understood. 
* 

Consider an obvious example: disarmament. 
The word has now a boring connotation, suggest- 
ing as it does years and years, before as well as 
after the Second World War, of fruitless negotia- 
tions. But President and Prime Minister could 
have done a service by discussing why they have 
been useless. They could not, perhaps, have been 
expected to admit that the fault is not all on the 
Russian side (though a glance at Anthony Nut- 
ting’s brief survey Disarmament, published this 
week for Chatham House by the OUP, should be 
enough to dispel any illusion that the West has 
made all the concessions, and has stuck firmly to 
principle throughout). But they could have dis- 
cussed, say, the vexed problem of control, and 
given the public some idea why it is so difficult 
to find an acceptable control formula. Better still, 
they could have discussed the significance of a 
change which has been taking place almost un- 
noticed: the gradual supersession of conventional 
by nuclear weapons. 

The Defence Correspondent of The Times drew 
attention to this some months ago; and his article 
now published in Survival, the journal of the 
Institute of Strategic Studies, deserves considera- 
tion. To most of us ‘nuclear warfare’ means only 
one thing: the nations lobbing huge H-bombs at 
each other. But very soon the countries will be 
in a position to throw quite small nuclear shells, 
and drop nuclear bombs of an explosive force 
considerably less than the block-busters of the 
last war. The forces of the West are training with 
such weapons, and will soon be fully equipped 
with them. When this happens the distinction be- 
tween ‘nuclear’ and ‘conventional’ war will dis- 
appear. 

Some defence experts believe this will reduce 
the risk of aggression, by making it even more 
risky; others, that it will greatly increase the risk 
of what the Prime Minister called ‘war by mis- 
take.’ But the point is, the subject needs to be 
discussed. The Government is doubtless relieved 
that the Left should be concentrating all its atten- 
tion on the H-bomb, ignoring what may be the 
more serious problem of the H-mortar, or even 
the H-bazooka. And Presidents and Prime Min- 
isters, it seems, simply do not want the public 
leoking over their shoulders at what is going on; 
and they avoid the subject. 


* 


So, the public heard only nice polite things said 
by nice polite old fuddy-duddies, Was this really 
all that the public wanted? There have been a 
few signs that in spite of the welcoming crowds, 
in spite of the newspapers’ ecstatic reports of the 
broadcast, many people were mildly bored by 
what they heard and mildly irritated by what they 
felt they were not being allowed to hear. No doubt 
the majority were left satisfied, feeling that peace 
and prosperity had in some vague way been made 
more secure by the Presidential visit. But if things 
go wrong—if the road to the summit turns out 
to be rougher, or the view from it more arid, than 
is now expected—this meeting may in time be 
recalled with the resentment that people fee] who 
have allowed themselves to be fooled. 
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Ascendancy Regained 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


Y now there is hardly a commentator of any 
standing who has not had his say about the 
‘new’ Eisenhower—the vigorous, forceful execu- 


tive who is, as he goes into the last of his eight . 


years in office, taking the initiative in domestic 
as well as diplomatic affairs. This is not mere 
Madison Avenue talk. Since sometime in the 
spring, it has been plain to all that the President 
was working harder and longer, talking tougher, 
and giving firmer directives than ever before. 
For a term and a half, he sat back and let John 
Foster Dulles, Sherman Adams and whoever had 
any power in Congress run the show. Once in 
a while, in a speech or a press conference, he 
exercised the ratification power. Now he runs 
those parts of the show that the Messrs. Dulles 
and Adams once managed, and as often as not 
exercises the veto power over Congress. The 
exchange of visits is only the most dramatic of 
the initiatives he has taken; in domestic affairs, 
he has on three or four recent occasions acted 
with comparable boldness. Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman were not more energetic at the height 
of their powers than he has been these last 
several months. One could argue whether they 
used their energies to any better effect than Mr. 
Eisenhower, but that is another matter. No one 
now can say that Mr. Eisenhower isn’t trying. 

Startled observers have advanced numerous 
explanations for the change, and several of them 
appear to have merit. The President didn’t want 
to go down in history as a feeble chief magistrate 
and, like a schoolboy getting his lessons done 
at the last moment, sprang to life when he 
realised that 1960 was very close at hand. The 
fact that the opposition had large majorities in 
both Houses of Congress roused him and made 
the battle more fun. The fact that he could not, 
by law, run for office again (he is the first Presi- 
dent ever bound by this law) liberated him from 
his supporters, even as it made it possible for 
his supporters to ignore him if that was what 
they chose to do. The loss of Sherman Adams 
and John Foster Dulles forced him to spend more 
time at his desk. He discovered the work to be 
more congenial than he had supposed. Also, his 
health has been, to all appearances and by all 
accounts, excellent. Each of these factors doubt- 
less played a significant part; one might hazard 
the guess, though, that the resignation of Mr. 
Adams and the death of Mr. Dulles had more to 
do with it than anything else. There was no one 
anywhere who could replace them in the Eisen- 
hower scheme of things, and the President simply 
had to take over the executive determination of 
policy. 

Anyway, there it is, and people are now asking 
themselves whether it is good or bad. When poll- 
takers put the question directly to the citizenry, 
it seems that vast numbers think it good. Not 
since his first days in office has the President 
stood so high with the masses of his countrymen, 
and this, of course, emboldens him still further. 
Here and there, though, there are misgivings. In 
domestic affairs, Mr. Eisenhower has been 


NEW YORK 
accentuating the positive largely in order to carry 
the day for the negative. Next to the peace of 
the world, budget-cutting remains his most fer. 
vent desire. When he tangles with the Democratic 
legions in Congress, it is generally to say No to 
some project that would maintain or heighten 
government's role in what Kenneth Galbraith, 
the Harvard economist, calls ‘the public sector’ 
of the economy: e.g., schools, housing, highways 
and the like. He may be right or wrong, and at 
all odds he makes forceful points, but historically 
it seems to be a fact that the Presidents who have 
a large place in history are those who have 
accepted the largest civic responsibilities. Every- 
thing that Mr. Eisenhower is currently up to, in 
domestic affairs, seems calculated to avert change 
or expansion. In domestic affairs, the ‘new 
Eisenhower is marking time more rapidly and 
energetically than the ‘old’ Eisenhower. 

It would be pleasant to be able to report that 
everyone here regards the exchange of visits asa 
proposal as brilliant and promising as it is enter- 
prising. Not quite everyone does. The country 
accepts the idea, and many people are heard to 
say that it is really an excellent thing, but there 
is some uncertainty as to wherein its excellence 
lies. The proposal’s critics do not, I think, feel 
that the President should never have made it. 
Most of them seem to feel that he did about the 
only thing he could do to avert or postpone a 
complete diplomatic breakdown last month. But 
it is hard to find any informed observer who 
thinks it likely or even possible that the Presi- 
dent and the Soviet Premier, in their chats in 
the White House and the Kremlin, will stumble 
upon something acceptable to both of them and 
also to Mr. Macmillan, Chancellor Adenauer, 
General de Gaulle and all the others who would 
have to be accommodated in any real settlement. 
It is easy, moreover, to find knowledgeable people 
who fear that Khrushchev is being given the idea 
that desperation prevails in the West and that 
when the President talks of using his ‘last atom’ 
he is really that hard up for atoms. (The term 
the President chose is unfortunate. He should 
have said ‘ounce’ or something like that.) It is 
also widely felt that the exchange is so close to 
being the ultimate in diplomacy that if it turns 
out not to be helpful there will be no place at all 
for diplomacy to go. 

As to the other feature of the exchange—the 
sightseeing aspect—there are doubts of equal 
gravity. It would be splendid if the Premief, 
coming here to scoff, should be so impressed by 
the glories of our civilisation that he would 
remain to pray with us for a time. It appears 
that he isn’t coming to scoff or to swoon but 
lecture us. The Soviet Embassy officials who have 
been working with the State Department 08 
itinerary are, it is said, interested chiefly in getting 
their man into the largest auditoriums and before 
the most powerful microphones we have. They 
are not concerned for his education but for ours, 
and this is a most melancholy development for 
those who had hoped that the Premier would 
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really want to look around and see what a nice 
country we have. 

In this era of the ‘new’ Eisenhower there is, 
then, a good deal of gloom. I hope I am not 
exaggerating it. The mere fact that a President 
has changed his style at the moment he seemed 
most settled in it shows how full of surprises 
history can be. 


Habeas Corpus 


ECENT events in Central Africa have thrown 
Ri disturbing light on the limitations of 
Habeas Corpus. In 1956 a Northern Rhodesian 
trade union leader called Mungoni was detained 
with union colleagues on the Copper Belt. He 
challenged the detention order in the Northern 
Rhodesian courts by way of Habeas Corpus. His 
counsel's argument was accepted, but before the 
Court had delivered its reserved judgment the 
colonial Government passed a fresh and valid 
ordinance, under which he and his friends were 
sent off to a ‘jungle Siberia.’ He brought an action 
for damages for his wrongful detention, which he 
won in the Northern Rhodesian High Court. The 
colonial Government appealed to the Federal 
Supreme Court, which in due course ruled that 
the Rhodesian Court was wrong to have granted 
the (completely hollow) Habeas Corpus. Mungoni 
was granted leave to appeal to the Privy Council 
early this spring, but the case still has not been 
heard. 

In the meantime, one of his colleagues, Mwenya, 
has tried to get the English Divisional Court to 
grant him Habeas Corpus, arguing that the 
banishment to the ‘jungle Siberia’ was equally 
invalid. Before his counsel could get to the point 
the Attorney-General objected that the court had 
no jurisdiction over a Protectorate, and the Divi- 
sional Court, in a reserved judgment, upheld the 
objection. The next step was to go to the Court 
of Appeal; after four days’ argument judgment is 
reserved until October. The Attorney-General has 
already announced that, if the Appeal Court rules 
that there is jurisdiction, he will go to the House 
of Lords. This will mean that the earliest date 
upon which the merits of Mwenya’s contention 
are likely to be considered is some time in 1960. 

All the while that Mungoni and Mwenya 
struggle for a writ of Habeas Corpus, discussion 
of their situation in Parliament is debarred by 
another constitutional doctrine, the sub judice 
tule. But where points of pure law are being 
argued before trained judges, it is verging on the 
nonsensical to apply a doctrine that is designed 
to preserve jurymen from emotional influence. 
Unless the case of these Northern Rhodesian 
‘testrictees’ can be debated, the attitude of the 
Attorneys-General of Northern Rhodesia and of 
England cannot be subjected to criticism. 

Seen in this light, there is no liberality in Mr. 
R. A. Butler’s recent announcement that an appli- 
cant for Habeas Corpus will, when legislation is 
introduced, be allowed to leap-frog the Court of 
Appeal direct into the House of Lords. For the 
Proposed reform is hedged by the proviso that 
there is only to be an appeal when a point of law 
of great public importance is concerned. After 
What has happened recently, it involves no stretch 
of imagination to foresee the argument that what 
happens to two Africans in the bush could never 
bea matter of great public importance in England. 
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Westminster 


Now is the time for all good 
men to come to the aid of the 
party. Before they do so, how- 
ever, I must apologise to Mr. 
David Hardman and the two 
million, six hundred and forty- 
five thousand, eight hundred 
and fifty-three other readers 
who have written to me to point 
out that I erred when I included Darlington 
in the category of constituencies where Liberal 
intervention had harmed the Labour candidate. 
Mr. Hardman was defeated at Darlington in 1951 
when the Liberal candidate withdrew; when the 
Liberal stood, in 1945 and 1950, he romped home. 
Darlington, in fact, is a typical example of the 
other kind of Liberal-affected constituency; the 
kind in which an unsuccessful Liberal candida- 
ture helps the Labour candidate. It remains only 
to point out that there will once again be a 
Liberal at Darlington next time, and I look for- 
ward to the result there. 

Well, then, now is the time for all good men 
to come to the aid of the party. For three weeks 
] have been putting forward the case for each 
party in turn, and I may say that I have astonished 
myself in the process almost as much as I have 
my readers. As for my cheek, Sir Archibald 
McIndoe assures me that there need hardly be a 
trace of the hole my tongue has worn in it. 

Those, then, are the arguments for voting the 
way we are going to vote. But which way are we 
going.to vote? It is not, after all, very helpful to 
that kind reader who wrote to me not long ago 
and made me a present of his vote to say that the 
Conservatives’ record in the struggle against in- 
fiation is on the whole an excellent one, or that 
the Labour Party’s education policy, now that 
they are not committed to abolishing the public 
schools, is a hopeful one, or that Mr. Grimond 
knows the difference between right and wrong. 
There is a job of evaluation to be done. 

But here I confess to a difficulty. For only an 
idiot could imagine that any one party's pro- 
gramme or record has ever contained everything 
good in the political tuck-shop, while its oppo- 
nents were left with nothing but the slugs and 
snails and puppy-dogs’ tails. Indeed, it is fast be- 
coming a truism to say that such an attitude is 
one of the things most seriously wrong with 
British political life today. I remember once 
making a speech at a street-corner, standing on 
one of those library-ladder platforms, to an audi- 
ence which at one point consisted of no fewer than 
thirty people, one of whom subsequently threw a 
tomato at me; far more harsh than this mild 
form of censure, however, was the rebuke I drew 
down upon myself from the organisers of the 
meeting for admitting in the course of my address 
that the particular party which I was at that time 
supporting (I forget which it was) had occasion- 
ally made mistakes. 

This was some time ago, and things have got 
a good deal worse since. You would not expect 
Conservative Cabinet Ministers today to go about 
saying that the bombing and invasion of Egypt in 
1956 was immoral, criminal, fraudulent and the 
subject of more public dishonesty than has been 
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Commentary 


seen in the Western world since the last days of 
the Harding administration in the United States. 
Nor would you expect the Labour Party to say 
that there was not a word of substance in its 
accusations at the time of the Bank rate contro- 
versy, or that it was willing to smear honour- 
able men for party advantage. No, but why 
should it be too much to expect the Government 
to admit that, whatever the merits of its case at 
the time of Suez, the operation was a failure? or 
to expect Labour to admit regretfully that its 
charges had been disproved? 

This being so, it behoves all men of good will 
to thrust a finger into the dyke, not to ply the 
bulidozer at its foundations. If I were to say that 
in my view everybody ought to vote X, Y, or Z 
(not that there would be much danger of my 
recommending either of the first two choices so 
whole-heartedly) I would be falling into precisely 
the same error as the manager-men and their 
more simple-minded followers. As a matter of 
simple fact, I propose to vote Liberal at the next 
election; but if I lived three-quarters of a mile to 
the east-north-east I would vote Labour, and if 
I lived 239 miles to the north-north-west I would 
vote Conservative. As it happens, I calculate that 
in the constituency in which I live I could don 
14,000 separate disguises and vote Liberal in each 
of them, and still leave my sitting Conservative 
member with a small but sufficient majority. (This 
is a gloomy thought, particularly when one con- 
siders who my sitting member is.) 

This is one reason, though not the only one, 
for my decision. For it is likely that the Con- 
servatives will win the election; possible that the 
Labour Party will. In either case, it seems to me 
that a substantial popular vote for the Liberals 
is almost a necessity for British political life. 
This is not a question of party politics at all; as 
I suggested last week, there is a tendency in Bri- 
tain today that is supra-party, but none the less 
(or even therefore) dangerous and depressing. A 
couple of million Liberal votes would not neces- 
sarily halt this tendency; nor, for that matter, is 
a couple of million Liberal votes the only pos- 
sible remedy (a radical alteration in the character 
of the British press might well prove an equally 
efficacious alternative), though it certainly seems 
the likeliest, and the easiest to accomplish. Britain, 
after all, is a second-class power; if we do not 
recognise this fact soon (and the leaders of the 
two major political parties, more especially the 
Conservatives, are certainly doing their level 
damnedest to prevent us recognising it), we are 
shortly going to find ourselves gripped in a 
national frog-that-would-be-an-ox dementia that 
will produce results not all that different from 
the mass outbreaks of St. Vitus’ Dance which took 
place in an earlier society on the point of disin- 
tegration. If the Conservatives win the election, 
another Suez is always on the cards. If the Labour 
Party wins the election, runaway inflation is quite 
likely. Yet one or other of these parties is un- 
doubtedly going to win the election. 

That is why I think one does not have to 
believe in Free Trade, Site Value Taxation, or 
even Mr. Grimond to hope that the Liberals poll 
well next time. After all, one can still hope that 
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the Conservatives or the Labour Party actually 
win the election, and with a good deal more 
expectation of not being disappointed in the hope. 
But this of course brings me up against the one 
question that remains unanswered. 7 can vote 
Liberal for two reasons which do not apply to 
most people in the country; I have a Liberal candi- 
date, and my vote can make no difference to the 
result in terms of seats won or lost. But most 
people will have no Liberal candidate, and of 
those who do many who think that voting Liberal 
could do some good will hesitate to do so for fear 
of ‘letting in’ whichever of the other two candi- 
dates they disapprove of the more. What are they 
to do? 

In the first place, I suggest that what would 
be as welcome as a strong Liberal vote, which 
would act as a warning light to the two principal 
parties, is a closer regard than has been cus- 
tomary for some years past to the quality 
of the individual candidates. When I said that I 
would vote Labour if I lived in the next street 
but nine, and Conservative if I lived in that place 
up near the Tees, this was because the respective 
Labour and Conservative incumbents of the con- 
stituencies I had in mind happen to be men whom 
I admire, and whose presence strikes me as being 
valuable to the House of Commons whichever 
party is in power. It would be a good thing if there 
were many more constituencies of which this 
could be said, and I think some jolly cross-voting 
by the electors, particularly in some marginal 
seats, could have the same sort of effect that a 
couple of million Liberal votes might have—it 
might jolt the other two parties, not into a change 
of life, but at any rate a realisation that we are 
the masters now, and that they had better pay a 
little more attention in the future to our wishes, 
even if our wishes are no more ambitious than a 
wish to see the Honourable Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Scotland Division of Liverpool quietly 
spiflicated, and a wish to see the Honourable 
Gentleman the Member for the Chigwell Division 
of Essex tied up in a weighted sack and dropped 
into the Bosphorus. 

For the rest, it is a matter of plotting your 
preferences on a utility-curve, as all those people 
at the London School of Economics used to say. 
Is the future of Africa, which is clearly unsafe 
in the hands of the Conservatives, more impor- 
tant to you than the future of the British steel 
industry, which is plainly doomed in the hands 
of the Labour Party? Do you find Mr. Mac- 
millan’s record of rising above the demands of 
party sufficiently impressive to warrant his being 
entrusted with another five years of office? Do 
you think the prospect of Mr. Bevan’s tenure 
of the Foreign Office sufficiently distasteful to out- 
weigh the prospect of Mr. Gaitskell’s tenure of 
Number Ten? Have you ever considered, if you 
have only a Labour candidate and a Conservative 
candidate, and they are both awful, spoiling your 
ballot paper by writing something extremely 
offensive across it; and would this not be 
as good an idea as voting Liberal in a constituency 
where the Liberal has no chance of actually being 
elected? These are grave questions; such guid- 
ance as I have been able to give, over the past 
month, to their answering, has been given gladly. 
There is one consolation; we cannot have much 
longer to wait before they are answered. 

TAPER 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


WHEN THE Spectator a few 

weeks ago published a leader 

/ on anti-Semitism I wondered 

whether a fierce correspond- 

ence would ensue. It didn’t. 

& A few letters came in, but 

there was no feeling of con- 

a troversy, still less of heat. A 

good sign? Perhaps. There was, however, one 

interesting reaction to the article, in the form of 

a series of quotations from the confidential 

reports prepared on job-seeking students and 

prospective employers by the Cambridge Univer- 

sity Appointments Board between 1952 and 1954. 

(The remarks are by different members of the 

Board, though there was one member who was 

not responsible for any of them.) I don’t think 
any comment is necessary. 


Not v. appetising looking—short and Jewy 
and wet palms but seems a versatile chap and 
quite a figure anyhow in the bridge and chess 
world. 

Jewish, of course. 

Looks Jewish and wears Jewish cut clothes. 


The partners are Jewish, but the firm is not 
of the sharp or slick variety which is sometimes 
brought to mind when Jewish solicitors are 
mentioned, 


Mr. M—— looks exactly like a Jewish Mr. 
Truman, but in manner and speech is so much 
a model of Oxford refinement and culture that 
it was almost overwhelming. 


I fear an unattractive chap—if only because 
one is instinctively drawn to feel this about the 
chosen race which he must surely stem from. 
Small, sallow—raven hair—and fleshy nose. I 
think more of the reaction of potential em- 
ployers than my own, of course. 


Nice looking young Hebrew. 
Jewish but the refined kind. 


. > . 


TO BILL IT as a fireside chat was misleading: 
what we were treated to on Monday evening was 
an unscripted political discussion with all holds 
barred. Only once did either of the two men 
escape fulsome generalities, and that was when 
the President managed to tie the old cliché about 
peace being indivisible to an actual example— 
West Berlin. Otherwise, it was soporific stuff. If 
the President did the better of the two, it was 
because he has a natural unaffected charm beside 
which the Prime Minister’s relaxation looked 
contrived. Mr. Macmillan, too, made the mistake 
of talking through his guest to the viewing 
public (for I cannot believe that he, or anybody 
else, uses such a sententious turn of phrase in 
conversation when out of camera range). Still, 
he did better than he had done at London Air- 
port. Surely it should not have been beyond his 
capacity to memorise a few friendly words of 
greeting, if he could not rely on them to emerge 
spontaneously? To read them from a prepared 
script was simple bad manners. 


* * a 


I WATCHED EISENHOWER go by. at the junction of 
Gloucester Place and Marylebone Road, a rather 
anonymous, roughly middle-class area with many 
large blocks of expensive flats and no distinct 


community atmosphere. Any demonstration there 
must involve individual decisions to go out and 
cheer rather than a communal impulse. The 
variety, size and enthusiasm of the crowd were 
startling, a vivid reminder of Ike’s capacity to get 
over the heads of his advisers and reach the public, 
Television a few months ago showed old news. 
reels of Woodrow Wilson’s frantic European re- 
ception; and for all his idealism there was a remote 
loftiness about Wilson’s answering smile. What 
was impressive to the bystander about Ike was the 
sense (nothing to do with all the publicity) of an 
ordinary decent mortal there in the huge car, 
clearly much moved by his extraordinary wel- 
come. Harold Laski once asked Lloyd George 
why he had not got out of politics at his personal 
peak in 1918, to which LG replied that when one 
stood on a balcony at Buckingham Palace beside 
the monarch and saw a hundred thousand people 
looking up and cheering, it was hard not to believe 
there was something more one could do for them. 
Ike must have been feeling much the same these 
past few days in Europe. 


* * * 


AS A GUESSING-CONTEST Variant on the Establish- 
ment Game, I can recommend a study of the two 
voices of the Radcliffe Report. The first, which | 
suspect was the voice of Lord Radcliffe himself, 
aided and abetted by the two professional 
economists, debunks our monetary policy, and 
reduces the monetary managers to their proper 
significance—or insignificance. The second, which 
I suspect was that of the Establishment repre- 
sented by the two bankers, Sir Oliver Franks 
and Lord Harcourt, probably abetted by the two 
trade unionists, was the voice of indecision and 
restraint, reluctant to pass judgment upon the 
use of monetary measures. The effect is to pro- 
duce the impression that the Report is evasive 
and tepid. Still, it is a mine of information, and 
at least it comes down always on the side of 
common sense. 


* * * 


I SAID LAST WEEK that the Tory Party's Challenge 
of Leisure had stolen the Labour plan ‘almost in 
its entirety.. Now that the Labour document 
(Leisure for Living, Labour Party, 2s.) is out | see 
that I exaggerated. The Tory plan is a series of 
woolly generalities, couched in a mixture of the 
Prime Minister's more patronising tones and 4 
fine old flavour of Philistinism. And what is more, 
it invites one to wonder why none of their pro 
posals has been put into effect in the last eight 
years. The Labour plan is a very different affair. 
To begin with, when did we last see in a party 
pamphlet such fine testiness as this? : 


A competition for their [English Electric's] new 
offices on the Gaiety Theatre site was won by 4 
firm of architects who submitted ‘forthright 
modern designs’—and the company rejected them 
all in favour of a dull, conventional, and cumber- 
some design which will ruin the look of the Strand 
island site. 


Of course, I might ask in turn who allowed Vil- 
cent Harris to ruin not only Whitehall but the 
area for miles around with the new Board of 
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Trade, perhaps the most deplorable building put 
up in Britain since the war, and if I did ask the 
answer would be, ‘The last Labour Government.’ 
But motes and beams apart, the Labour document 
does have a vision of the part the arts can and 
should play in the national life—a vision that is 
lacking from the Tory plan. And what is more 
important, the plans—for theatre, building, sport 
—have clearly been worked out in great detail, 
and may even, if the Labour Party wins the elec- 
tion, actually be put into effect. In other words, 
Labour’s Leisure for Living is a serious contribu- 
tion to the discussion of the subject it deals with 
as well as to the election campaign. 


* * * 


UNKIND PEOPLE were quick to inquire why, if the 
Commonwealth Relations Office is unable to find 
men of the right calibre to fill all the available 
high commissionerships, it should insist on keep- 
ing the Ambassadorship to the Republic of 
Ireland in its own pocket—though the Republic 
is not in the Commonwealth. It is possible to 
justify this eccentricity: Ireland is a special case, 
as her citizens are also (or can become, without 
formality) British citizens; and it is now not 
impossible (though it seemed so, until a year or 
two ago) that Ireland may eventually find her 
way back, if not into the Commonwealth, at least 
into some form of external relationship with it, 
of the kind she enjoyed for a while under Mr. 
de Valera. But I rather think that the reason the 
CRO clings to the link is simpler: Dublin happens 
to be a delightful place for the future Permanent 
Under-Secretary of the CRO to be sent on a kind 
of extended sabbatical, before he takes up his 
duties at Whitehall. This precedent was estab- 
lished by Sir Gilbert Laithwaite; and now, on 
his retirement this week, he has been succeeded 
by—another former Ambassador to the Republic, 
Sir Alexander Clutterbuck. At least the Irish have 
done well out of it; they can consider themselves 
fortunate in the British representatives they have 
entertained, from Lord Rugby on. 


* - * 


THERE ARE MANY CRITICISMS which can reasonably 
be made of the Establishment theory; but, not, I 
think. the one Christopher Sykes makes in our 
correspondence columns. Surely the whole point 
of the theory is that it overturns and supersedes 
the old ‘Conspiracy’ notion? To this day, the 
Spectator—and doubtless every other journal of 
opinion—gets letters or telephone calls from time 
to time expounding the thesis that the Free- 
masons (Jews, bankers, Catholics, or whatever) 
are wickedly at work undermining the Con- 
Stitution; and the assumption behind such warn- 
ings—leaving aside those which are obviously the 
work of paranoiacs—is always that the power 
is being consciously exercised, on a plan prepared 
by some sinister cabal. The value of the 
Establishment theory, surely, lies in its recog- 
nition that the power of a group does not depend 
on its self-consciousness, and is not necessarily 
exercised deliberately. Admittedly, the Establish- 
ment can occasionally be seen in operation (in 
the memoirs of Geoffrey Dawson or Lord Reith); 
but even here, the caballers are wonderfully 
unaware of their own motives; there is rarely 
anything conspiratorial about their operations— 
and when there is, it is internecine, for the 
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Establishment is very far from being united on 
all controversies. 
- > 7. 

THE Star REPORTED a case last week in which 
a motorist was convicted for dangerous driving; 
hearing that he had previous convictions for 
speeding, the magistrate said he would ignore 
them because ‘as a motorist I often think people 
are just unlucky to be caught for speeding.’ I have 
no doubt that people are ‘unlucky’ to be caught, 
say, tax-dodging or committing any other petty 
crime of which detection is relatively rare; but 
that is hardly a reason for not taking their past 
offences into consideration, if they are charged 
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with others, later. Agreed, there is a case for 
putting motoring offences in a different category 
from other crimes; but so long as they are crimes, 
it is a mistake for any magistrate to allow his 
personal opinion that regulations are unwise or 
unjust (even if they obviously are) to affect his 
decisions. One of the reasons why the laws relat- 
ing to road offences are in such contempt is that 
magistrates put so many different interpretations 
on them; it does the reputation of the courts no 
good when motorists who have received maxi- 
mum sentences from one court read of the 
leniency of others. 

PHAROS 


Sunday in Singapore 


By 


news of over 15,000 Singaporeans voluntarily 
giving up their Sundays to work manually at con- 
verting the wasteland along the sea front into 
playing fields and children’s recreation grounds. 
It seemed a good idea to volunteer myself, 
although none of my Asian friends approved. 

So on Sunday morning I accosted the leader 
of the first group of people carrying flags, which 
was forming up on the park outside the City 
Council Hall, and asked if I could join them. He 
was shy, and smiled at me in surprise before 
suggesting I applied to another gathering com- 
prising government volunteers; it was clear that 
he had mistaken me for an expatriate government 
official, and he added that his group consisted 
only of members of the People’s Action Party. I 
took the hint, but got it qualified by his consent 
to my rejoining if I didn’t get a job with the 
government volunteers, and drove off to Klang 
airstrip where the government squads were start- 
ing their holiday tasks, hoeing lumps of earth 
along a three-mile line. They seemed a little un- 
friendly, and the risk of their downing tools to 
hold an inquiry as to my status scared me back 
to the shy man; he was marching with Mr. Ong, 
the Minister for National Development, at the 
head of an enormous procession making for the 
‘corniche.’ I waved rather vaguely at him and he 
waved briskly back, pointing to the destination. 
So I fell in at the rear of his section which plodded 
along happily out of step until we reached the 
site; there Mr. Ong stood on a pile of earth and 
told everyone in Mandarin what had to be done. 
I joined a gang passing granite rocks from hand 
to hand; they were passed to me by a husky 
taciturn youth and I had to hand them over to an 
eager, slightly built girl in trousers. At first the 
human chain curved badly and inefficiently; it 
was a hot cloudless morning and we were soon 
soaked in sweat. But everyone was in high spirits 
and young men dashed about shouting encourage- 
ment. No one seemed to be giving orders, but 
eventually the chain straightened out, which made 
the job easier. Nearly all the volunteers were 
under twenty-five, and most were skinny and 
undersized. All wore dramatic working clothes 
with huge straw hats. Those whose hands and 
fingernails got cut by the granite showed them 
to their mates with meaning gestures of the ‘see 
how tough I am’ variety. 

Suddenly we ran out of granite and I was led 


I HAD been intrigued from the beginning by the 
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to a bench where a jovial man poured fragrant 
tea out of a huge bucket. The rest of the party 
stared at me as I accepted and sipped the tea; 
clearly few had ever seen an Englishman do such 
a thing and they were very curious to know my 
verdict. ‘Better than whisky!’ I said, and they 
laughed and slapped my shoulder affectionately. 

The next job was not so easy. Lorries dis- 
charged great piles of red limy earth, and we took 
hoes, dug into it, and spread it out on top of the 
uneven grassland. I swung my hoe high and hit a 
man on the ear. But as no one said anything and 
I did not feel the hoe connect, I only heard about 
it afterwards from an expensively dressed and 
fragile young man who said, “You are not ex- 
perienced in this work.’ I retorted plaintively that 
I always used the Assam tea-garden swing when 
hoeing, and all was well. 

Tailed along the road by his massive Mercedes- 
Benz, looking like a larger, earlier, and more 
formidable version of James Cagney, the Prime 
Minister stalked around the sites, wearing slacks 
and a white bush shirt damp with sweat. And 
Mr. Ong and other Ministers were also on the 
job; the volunteers ignored them as old friends 
like to do, unless there was work to be done or 
discussed. 

A Mr. Tan, well past middle age, wearing a pair 
of serious grey flannel shorts cut below the knee, 
made friends with me. Mr. Tan waved me to the 
stone seat next to him, and pointed to the happy 
young people. ‘I give them lessons in Malay. My 
friends say I'm a damn fool. Three nights a week I 
give up, and go by bus, not taxi, free. So now they 
made me come with them, and here I am.’ 

We rested on our hoes just as Mr. Ong 
reappeared on his rounds; at once we guiltily 
began scratching surfaces we had already dealt 
with until he passed by. Then we were led back 
to the tea bucket to be served with hunks of fresh 
bread smeared with molasses. Everyone was very 
hungry and I lent my car to rush second helpings 
while my friend from Penang took over the tea 
stall. 

‘These people are not strong,’ said Mr. Tan 
reprovingly, then, in more kindly tones, ‘but they 
work very hard.’ Some indeed looked pale and 
tired, but all were immensely pleased with them- 
selves and their work. ‘I want to take my children 
here when it is finished,’ added Mr. Tan, pointing 
to the wasteland, ‘and tell them that I helped make 
their playground.’ 
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Eisenhower in Bonn 


By SARAH GAINHAM 


ERMAN organisation isn’t always what it’s 
2 wee up to be, and as we tried to get back 
to our offices from the airport where we had 
watched Mr. Eisenhower's arrival we had all too 
much time, as we sat fuming in the traffic jams, 
to notice that the road names at Wahn, which is 
also now a military airport, commemorate the 
lost German cities of the east. (On the roads used 
by the Presidential convoy, too, banners were 
commending these same cities to Mr. Eisenhower's 
sympathetic attention; that part of the visit had 
been well organised, at any rate. 

It was a useful, if disturbing, reminder. The 
question of Poland, known to be an object of 
gentle pushing by the Americans here, stalks like 
a ghost through West Germany. It is true that 
much of thé public noise about the lost territories 
is well-financed propaganda, but it does express 
deep longings for home in millions of hearts. The 
young grow away from old roots, perhaps, but the 
homesickness of their elders turns to bitterness. 
That the misfortune was deserved—and this is 
known, if not acknowledged—only makes it the 
more bitter. Breslau was a German city in the 
middle of the thirteenth century. In these parts, 
Germans and Slavs of all sorts have been in- 
extricably mixed together, but the German-ness 
of this part of Europe is as deep as its Slav-ness— 
a political, as well as historic, fact that every 
German politician has to take into account. Which 
means that it is asking too much of Chancellor 
Adenauer that he should formally recognise the 
Oder-Neisse frontier. We, who know that politics 
is the art of the possible, ought to realise that. The 
complex problem of Poland, East Germany and 
the Federal Republic can only be solved gradu- 
ally, and during a long period of peace. 

Mr. Eisenhower said he did not come to co- 
ordinate; had no new suggestions for the Chan- 
cellor. if that was not diplomacy—which is to say, 
untrue—then clearly any new ideas will have to 
come from Europe. From the Chancellor him- 
self, they are unlikely. He is known to prefer the 
theme of disarmament to narrower points of dis- 
cussion. He is also said to have given Mr. Eisen- 
hower a power of attorney, but in the finish there 
is not much else he could have done. The name 
of Rapacki is cautiously heard, unofficially. 
Berlin, especially when the threatening word 
‘Corridor’ is added, is recognised to be a deeply 
disadvantageous talking point for which other, 
real and practicable themes must be substituted if 
possible. That word ‘Corridor’—in this time and 
place it could hardly be less fortunate. 

Granted this, and granted the Chancellor's real 
difficulties over East Germany and Poland, it is 
just possible that Herr Adenauer, whose major 
political characteristic is shrewdness, may not be 
unwilling to be pushed slowly in the direction of 
reconciliation with Poland, as long as this seems 
to be dictated by the needs of the Alliance and 
not to be his own idea. 

And twenty-four hours after Mr. Eisenhower 
left on the next stage of his Grand public-relations 
Tour there was striking evidence of a new course. 
First, Dr. Adenauer’s answer to the latest round 
of postman’s knock from Moscow was published. 


Its contents are not. so surprising as its tone. Dis- 
armament would be the least painful topic of talks 
for Bonn, at once the most complex and the least 
easy to refuse from either side. The argument 
runs thus: complexity takes time, and given 
time the situation may change in our favour over 
matters where our bargaining power is almost 
nil—Berlin, for instance. The Chinese are proving 
harder friends for the Russians to handle than 
many a declared enemy might be and they may 
yet produce a change of atmosphere in Europe by 
giving the Russians something else to worry about. 
As far as Adenauer ever wanted talks (and, when 
the Americans really wanted them, it was never 
possible for him to refuse), disarmament and trade 
relations were his preferred subjects: and he men- 
tions both these positively in his note. 

It is less what the Chancellor says than the 
way he says it that has changed. A courteously 
moderate tone informs the whole letter, including 
the opening reproach that the promise to keep 
the exchange of notes private had not been 
honoured by the Russians. This tone is quite new 
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and is clearly the result of the intensive activity 
between Bonn and Washington in the last weeks 
which culminated in the President visiting Ger- 
many as well as France and Great Britain. The 
moving reception given by the public to their 
recent conqueror, who was demanding from them 
unconditional surrender so short a time ago, is the 
strongest sign of the longing for peace and 
stability the Chancellor could be given. Despite 
his rigidity and great age, Chancellor Adenauer 
is not the man to lose sight of public feeling, and 
there is no doubt his tone would have changed in 
answer to it even if Mr. Eisenhower had not urged 
a change. 

The second event was a short speech broadcast 
by the Chancellor on the occasion of the twentieth 
anniversary of the outbreak of the war which 
ended in Germany’s total defeat and the loss of 
44,000 square miles of territory. In it he admitted 
indirectly but clearly Germany’s responsibility for 
that war, and in particular the cruel crime com- 
mitted against Poland ‘without Poland having 
deserved it in any way.’ This admission, however 
cautiously it had to be phrased, in view of the 
feelings of the millions of ex-East Germans in 
West Germany. is the first effort towards recon- 
ciliation that Adenauer has made in a quarrel of 
unbelievable hatred and bitterness. 


...i1n London 


By CYRIL RAY 


: ELL, sir, said my barber, snipping away at 
W the back of my neck last Saturday, ‘have 
you managed to see anything of Mr. Roosevelt?’ 
For most of the diplomatic correspondents and 
other deep-thinking moulders of public opinion 
here assembled it might just as well have been 
the ghost of Grover Cleveland that has been our 
distinguished guest these past few days, though 
there were those American correspondents who 
did catch glimpses of Mr. Eisenhower in the flesh 
by chasing down to Chequers, around St. Paul’s, 
and up to Balmoral—coming back from that 
place, I am happy to report, duly and deeply awed 
at having trodden the sacred soil from which 
springs Scotch. 

For most of us, howeyer, it has been a matter 
of those briefings that are now a subject of public 
jest—in a marquee stencilled all over : 
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on a lawn lent by the United Service Club, with 
free drinks provided on Sunday by Mr. Billy 
Butlin and his Variety Club of Great Britain—the 
licensing laws of this country forbidding Her 
Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs to provide facilities for visiting American 
correspondents (or even the press secretary of the 
President of the United States, come to that) to 
buy their own drinks, with their own money, with 
which to wash down the food that the law 
graciously permits them on the Sabbath day. 
The briefings, as is now well known, were con- 
ducted by that same press secretary, the all- 
powerful Jim Hagerty; Andy Berding, of the 
State Department, a Rhodes Scholar who had 


clearly not succumbed, in Oxford, to any tempta- 
tion to go native; Peter Hope, the Foreign Office 
spokesman, very elegant, very English and verv 
sunburned compared with the very pasty-faced 
and very American Jim ’n’ Andy; Harold Evans, 
the Prime Minister’s press adviser, pink and 
archidiaconal; and, now and again, Commander 
Colville, for the Palace, who seemed sometimes to 
be deliberately playing a P. G. Wodehouse silly 
ass for the sake of cheap and easy American 
laughs, and sometimes as though unaware he 
was doing it. 

These, or some of these, would shuttle back 
and forth by helicopter between the great men at 
Chequers and the marquee in Carlton House 
Terrace, to be badgered there by some for infor- 
mation about the bed Mr. Eisenhower had slept 
in, whether he had remembered to write to Mamie, 
and what he had had for luncheon (which then 
had to be spelled out); by others for not providing 
serious information—which the briefers had 
clearly not been vouchsafed themselves—about 
serious discussions (which I take leave to doubt 
ever took place); and by Mr. Randolph Churchill, 
from the back of the tent, and at the top of his 
voice, for not answering questions which, he then 
bellowed, he hadn't expected to be answered, 
anyway. : 

It is likely that such useful exchanges as have 
in fact taken place during the President's visit 
have not been between Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. 
Macmillan but between their advisers; notably, 
perhaps, between Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and Mr. 
Herter, who know each other well by now, after 
their three months or so together in Geneva. 
Even if they have not yet come to agree on the 
advisability of an immediate summit meeting, they 
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are certainly pretty well agreed on what their two 
governments are prepared to yield at such a 
meeting for the sake of an interim Berlin settle- 
ment. One of the few things made clear in that 
worse than uninformative television turn (‘by one 
highly intelligent and patently insincere man,” a 
friend observed, ‘and one embarrassingly sincere 
and patently unintelligent one’) was Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s determination—which he is already pub- 
licly committed to, anyway—not to go to a sum- 
mit meeting unless he knows beforehand that it 
will work. Mr. Khrushchev already knows this 
and, as he is the keenest of all on a summit meet- 
ing, will presumably make some tangible offer to 
the President when he meets him in Washington, 
that will make it possible for the President to 
agree to one without loss of face. 

The journalists in Granada’s admirable Fast 
Focus programme that followed the television talk 
—as though designed to show what it was really 
like when intelligent and responsible people 
‘ talked about world affairs—listed the subjects 
that Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan hadn't 
mentioned: France, Laos, nuclear tests, and the 
rest of them. There was no reason why they 
shouldn’t have mentioned them. If the viewing and 
listening public is important enough for two heads 
of government to powder their faces and put off 
their dinner to talk to them (and for one of the 
heads of government to slip in a couple of vote- 
catching tricks from up his sleeve), it is important 
enough to be told, if only in the most general 
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terms, what subjects those heads of government 
have been talking about. But, as I have already 
observed, I doubt if these particular people had 
been talking about France and Laos and nuclear 
tests at all. There are British and American experts 
on hand to talk about such things; the areas of 
disazreement are narrow and clearly defined; all 
that Mr. Eisenhower really needs to know from 
Mr. Macmillan is what Mr. Khrushchev is like 
to talk to. 

One of the journalists in the Granada pro- 
gramme said that when he asked Mr. Hagerty on 
Sunday night why there wasn’t more information 
about what the two principals had been talking 
about, the answer he got was: “Don’t be foolish. 
This is only an exercise in good will.’ Indeed, 
there are those who believe that all that Mr. 
Eisenhower is doing is dropping in on his allies to 
say, simply: “No need to worry. Nothing to argue 
about. I agree with everything you say. Trust 
Ike.” Which might explain Dr. Adenauer’s 
curiously bobbish behaviour lately; and it is a 
more plausible explanation of the sterility of those 
press conferences (especially after one had seen 
that television performance) than that the highest 
confidences have been exchanged, in the greatest 
detail, on the most urgent issues. But it seems to 
have put Mr. Hagerty, Mr. Berding, Mr. Hope, 
Mr. Evans, Commander Colville, the helicopter 
pilots, C. F. Barker & Son, of West Croydon, the 
United Service Club and the Variety Club of 
Great Britain to a lot of trouble for nothing. 


in Paris 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


HE visit of President Eisenhower to Paris had 
oo an amiable shadow before it. The French 
also like Ike. He had only to land in Germany 
for the magic to start to work aga‘n as newspapers 
and television produced the contagious record of 
welcome. On the Right the announcement of the 
forthcoming Ike-Khrushchev meeting had been 
greeted as almost, if not quite, a betrayal—but 
almost, if not quite, a welcome betrayal which 
should liberate the hands of the Government for 
a policy of even tougher bargaining. There was a 
steady decline in the expression of this view, till 
Paris-Presse, which had begun the week with the 
assumption that President Eisenhower should be 
glad if he was forgiven, ended with a noble picture 
of the two President Generals equally fervent for 
a peace that excluded servitude. If there had 
been a less abrupt interruption of the French 
political tradition last year, it would have been 
recalled that although President Eisenhower was 
vis'*-z NATO and not the French Government 
in -cember, 1957, the then Prime Minister, M. 
Gaillard, was able to exploit his presence in Paris 
to calm troubled waters. For years after the war 
Britain could mobilise affection as America could 
not. Now that Sir Winston has withdrawn into the 
background we have no figure that has the appeal 
of Ike. To this must be added, amongst many of 
those that follow international affairs, a very 
serious fear that France was moving into isolation. 

These circumstances no doubt have affected 
Ike’s reception. But the atmosphere of Ike’s 
arrival cannot change the harsh facts that have 
to be discussed. President de Gaulle’s decision to 


visit Algeria before receiving his American col- 
league was in itself revelatory. How far can he in 
fact utilise the army in Algeria as the instrument 
of his policy? His helicoptering long hops from 
officers’ mess to officers’ mess were undertaken to 
test the attitude of the junior officers and his 
influence upon them. Almost since the conquest 
of Algeria, the Paris government, royal, imperial 
or republican, has had to ask itself whether in 
Algeria it could carry out its intentions. President 


Eisenhower, it ‘seems, set out for Paris with the 


wish to hear something definite about Algeria's 
future status. Fourth Republic prime ministers 
did not hesitate in negotiations with allies to use 
the argument of their internal difficulties. That is 
not President de Gaulle’s style. But it is his prob- 
lem. He knows from his experience in holding 
elections in Algeria how far short he can fall 
of having his intentions carried out. His difficulty 
is still comparable to that which President Eisen- 
hower and Foster Dulles so long felt in handling 
Senator McCarthy. 

De Gaulle may adopt a liberal policy; he can- 
not adopt one of mere retreat. He cannot haul 
down the flag that he has run up. Indeed, to carry 
out measures that are suspect to the army as even 
the first steps towards a policy of surrender, he 
needs to have success elsewhere. Will the visit of 
President Eisenhower have given him either the 
reality or the appearance of them? De Gaulle 
has understood that France’s position as a world 
power depends upon a transformation of her 
relations with what were her colonies. But to make 
this transformation acceptable in the case of 
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Algeria he needs to be able to convince the army 
that it is a way of remaining a world power. It 
is at this point that his demands for a new habit, 
if not machinery, of inter-allied discussion on 
world policy and for admission to the atomic 
club have immediate relevance to what he can 
do in North Africa. If he can point to an enhance- 
ment of France’s international position, his North 
African policy becomes less suspect, and the 
army, it may be hoped, more biddable. If on the 
contrary he runs into a diplomatic disaster at the 
UN Assembly with the United States once more 
abstaining in the Algerian vote and a two-thirds 
majority against France, his internal problem 
becomes much more difficult to manage. 

It is not, of course, a problem that he can in 
the long run avoid. He has so far treated the 
restoration of French unity as his first obligation. 
To his Right-wing enemies he is the man who 
divided France in 1940. This is a criticism to which 
he is extremely sensitive. He also suffers in 
handling the army from having based his whole 
political career on a refusal to obey his superiors 
when he went to London in the hour of defeat 
and issued his appeal to continue the war. It is 
comprehensible enough that he should be hesitant 
in handling this thistle; that he should seek the 
most favourable conditions for doing so. It may 
well be that he has to face the possibility of an 
internal crisis if he is to enjoy the co-operation 
of France’s allies that he needs. 








GET AN ENTRY FORM NOW 


Ask the wine merchant who supplies your 

Mackenzie’s Sherry. or write to the address 

below, for Entry Form and full details of the 

Mackenzie Competition. In addition to the 

First Prize of a holiday in Spain for two, 

there will be many prizes guaranteed to gratify 
all who appreciate fine sherry. 
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Eee...it’s wet! 


So deliciously, clingingly wet that it has taken the young lady’s breath 
away. And yet, this wetness of water is relative. For many modern 
industrial processes to be fully efficient, water must be made wetter 
still by breaking down the surface tension, so that it flows easily into 
every tiny crevice and soaks in thoroughly. 

Marketing and advising on the use of products that make water wetter 
is the main preoccupation of the Shell Chemicals’ Detergents Department. 
By far the best known and most widely used industrial liquid detergents 
are the “Teepol’ range. Together with the nonionic ‘Nonidet’ products, 
they have scores of applications throughout industry both for cleaning 
and maintenance and wherever wet processing is involved. ‘Lensex’ 


detergents, another Shell commercial range, are specially made for 
textile scouring and commercial laundering. 

Today Shell are not only the biggest producers of wetting agents and 
synthetic detergents (anionic and nonionic) for industry but they also 
supply the basic materials and intermediates used in the manufacture 
of many of today’s household washing and cleaning products. 

If you have any task involving wet processing, or if you have any 
problems concerning the use of chemicals, industrial or agricultural, 
Shell will probably be able to help you. It’s easy to find out. 

Write to the Sales Promotion Manager, Shell Chemical Company 
Limited, Marlborough House, 15-17, Gt. Marlborough St., London, W.1. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF SHELL CHEMICALS 
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Exit the Airman 


By OLIVER STEWART 


HAT will become of the Farnborough air 
WY aan without its stars? Hitherto they have 
drawn the spectators in their hundreds of tho- 
sands. Neville Duke, John Derry, Roly Falk, 
Geoffrey Tyson: they could be depended upon 
to produce the authentic shock of wonder and 
excitement as they piled into a five-minute routine 
everything the aeroplane could be made to do. 
No doubt today’s pilots are as skilful as they; but 
their mounts have changed. They work in remoter 
regions, out of sight of the crowds. A fighter 
making a 700-mile-an-hour run a few feét from 
the spectators, with re-heat ablaze, used to be a 
grand spectacle; but the same speed seems nothing 
nowadays when done by an aeroplane which, we 
all know, can go nearly twice as fast when it is 
eight miles up and out of sight. 

Farnborough is a sharp reminder that the air 
pilot is going the way of the locomotive driver. 
He no longer inspires hero-worship. From a 
superman, partially glimpsed, crouching at the 
controls of some thundering piece of machinery, 
he has now become an ordinary passenger, seated 
in a closed cabin, conning his written instruc- 
tions. 

It is happening in both commercial and military 
aviation. The Spitfire and the Hurricane, making 
their last appearance this year in the Battle of 
Britain fly-past, mark also the positively final 
appearance of the fighter-pilot figure, hero of two 
wars. When space vehicles carry crews, they will 
carry them to fame of a kind; but not to the ad- 
miration which, in 1914-18 and again in 1939-45, 
hung around the fighter pilots. Tangled vapour 
trails enabled the man on the ground to associate 
himself with the men who grappled in the sky. 
But nobody cares about what goes on in a vehicle 
which cannot be seen or heard. The press will 
accord the returned space crew a ‘conference’ (as 
they did the monkeys), but public interest will 
depend less on direct appreciation than on the 
outpourings of the reporters and newspaper re- 
write men. 

On his side the commercial pilot has become a 
literary personage rather than a man of action. 
He no longer depends upon fine visual judgment 
and delicate ‘hands.’ He relies upon his power tu 
pore over books and charts and plans and graphs. 
At about £4,500 a year he. is better paid than a 
bus driver, but he will soon be held in no greater 
awe. 

It is the same on the design side; the famed de- 
signers and thinkers who lent technical respect- 
ability to the sport of aviation have faded from 
sight. Roe, Folland, Pearson, Mitchell, Chadwick: 
they designed whole aeroplanes with which they 
Were personally associated. But the new aircraft 
at this year’s Society of British Aircraft Construc- 
tors’ Display are mainly the products of large 
teams of anonymous specialists backed by batter- 
ies of electronic computers. 

For these reasons many say Farnborough has 
had its day and should no longer be held. They 
Say that, in the age of missiles, there is no longer 
& place for a display which has its main pro- 
gtamme based upon inhabited aircraft. There are 
%veral possible answers to this criticism. Perhaps 


the most convincing is that sometimes given by 
officials of the Society. They point out that Farn- 
borough attracts year by year increasing numbers 
of visitors from abroad and that it creates an 
atmosphere favourable to sales discussions. No 
business organisation in its senses would abandon 
something which brings more business. 


Nor do I believe that the interest of the larger 


public has waned now that the show is no longer 
a starring vehicle for test pilots. Such novelties as 
the SR-N1I Hovercraft and the experimental direct 
jet lift SC-1, both expected at Farnborough this 
year, have their own attractions for a mechanic- 
ally-minded public. As the commentator at every 
Farnborough show (I also did the commentary 
for the first SBAC show of all, at Hendon, before 
the war) I have been better placed, perhaps, than 
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anyone else to gauge public reactions. They have 
changed as the emphasis has shifted from the man 
to the machine, but they are still favourable. As 
an exciting public spectacle I believe that the show 
reached its peak about 1952 (the year of the Derry 
disaster) and that sitice then it has declined. But 
what it has lost as a spectacle it has gained as a 
source of information, a centre of discussion and 
a market-place. 

Man, they used to say, is the measure of all 
things. Science now affirms that measurement is 
the measure of all things. The decline of the 
human pilot and the advance of the missile is but 
one example of this trend. Newspapermen will 
scoff at the suggestion that the Farnborough dis- 
play, without a strong personal ‘angle,’ will be 
able to retain its hold on the public attention. And 
it is true that the newspapers have of late years 
been according less space to the show. Yet its tech- 
nical and general interest appeal is undoubted, 
and I believe that, for many years, it will have 
useful work to do. 








Practice makes perfect—or does it? For most of us, the task 
becomes no easier however often we attempt it, but a bank 
account at the Midland can be a considerable help. It 
provides a simple method of keeping track of income and 
expenditure; and it may very likely act as a kind of auto- 
matic savings box as well. If you’d like to know more, ask 
any branch for the booklets “How to Open an Account” and 
“Midland Bank Services for You”’. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


2,200 branches in England and Wales 


WEAD OFFICE: 


POULTRY, LONDON, &.€.2 





Blast Furnace 
matters 


There were four blast 
furnaces in the City of Steel, 
producing 30,000 tons 

of pig-iron every week for 
steel-making. Why 

should a fifth be important 
or even necessary? 


Here in Britain the fact which 
most surely reflects our rising 
living standards is the rapidly in- 
creasing demand for things made 
from sheet steel and tinplate: 
motor-cars and tractors, wash- 
ing machines, refrigerators, tele- 
vision sets, canned food and beer. 

The manufacturers of all these 
things need more raw material to 
meet the demands that you—and 
the rest of the world—are mak- 
ing. As standards of living go on 
rising they are going to need even 
more. In fact 30,000 tons of pig- 
iron a week are no longer enough. 


CITY OF STEEL 

That is why we in the City of 
Steel have been increasing our 
capacity. Our Third Develop- 
ment Plan, now nearing comple- 
tion, has entailed the construc- 
tion of magnificent new plant, 
part of which is the new blast 
furnace. Designed with all the 
most modern technological im- 
provements, it also happens to be 
one of the largest in the world. 

But what matters to us in The 
Steel Company of Wales is the 
extra 10,000 tons of pig-iron it 
will produce every week for 
making into steel. 

No. 5 Blast Furnace is an ex- 
pression of our confidence in the 
continuing rise in standards of 
living at home and abroad. 
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“‘No. 5 Blast Furnace, Margam Works.” From an original painting by Charles Cundall, R.A. 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 


This is Broadsheet No. 14 from the City of Steel 
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Roundabout 


‘WONDERFUL church 

people — wonderful 

steam people!’ The 

loudspeakers boomed 

expansive intimacies 

round the open 

field as eigh- 

WY teen traction 

engines swung 

into erratic 
procession. 

Perched on the back of a Model T Ford, the 
Vicar of Woodford Bridge, as Chairman of the 
National Traction Engine Club, delivered a 
robust commentary on the afternoon’s proceed- 
ings. Tipping his straw boater forward, the Rev. 
Philip Wright—incongruous in a baggy and 
crumpled lightweight suit of salmon pink, 
adorned with a bright red carnation—enveloped 
the hesitant crowd in fellowship. 

Beneath a cloudy Saturday afternoon sky he 
persuaded them to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. Then 
he introduced the eighteen puffing engines, his 
words momentarily drowned by the wooing of 
their whistles. 

First, the great showman’s engine, the Burrell 
‘King George VI, its overhanging: canopy 
glistening with electric light bulbs—‘She generates 
her own electricity—then the crowd gazed 
doubtfully as the loudspeakers enthused about 
the little eight-horsepower Aveling steam tractor. 

‘She’s only got two speeds—but her top gear’s 
lovely!’ 

More sideshows presented themselves during 
the afternoon, until the flat council playing-field 
surrounded by red-brick suburban semi-detached 
houses took on the illusion of a village green. 
It really seemed to belong to—as the loudspeakers 
put it—‘Our lovely old church of Woodford 
Bridge—you can see the white spire through the 
trees there—that all the proceeds are going to 
save.” 

‘Oh!’ said the voice from space, ‘here’s a one- 
hundred-year-old tortoise—the only tortoise to be 
helicopted out of the jungle—how much are you 
going to charge to see it, Albert? A penny? 
Thank you, Albert. 








The Spectator 
SEPTEMBER 6, 1834 


Ir there ever was a practical question on which plain 
men are qualified to form an opinion, it is that which 
Telates to the duty of Ministers. Each Minister has 
a department, the business of which it is his duty 
to attend to. In Parliament, he should at all times 
be prepared to give information respecting his own 
Proceedings and those immediately under him. The 
legislative measures which he deems necessary to be 
Passed for improving the conduct of his department, 
should be prepared by him for the consideration of 
Parliament, His own opinion and that of his 
colleagues should be given, and of course would 
have great authority: but the Government influence 
should not be used, even on such questions as these, 
to persuade Members to vote against their con- 
Sciences. On subjects of more general interest, the 
Cabinet should not interfere, as a Cabinet; but the 
Unbiassed judgment of Members should be suffered 
© decide upon them. 


‘I know you'll think this is one of my fiddles. 
At my last parish we raffled a horse and trap, 
and it turned out to be a clothes horse and a 
mousetrap.” 

From the corner of the field three traction en- 
gines converged on the central arena. Then, 
started by a man with a red flag and a top hat 
—‘Usually he’s in insurance in the City’—they 
lunged forward, belching smoke, crashing over 
oil drums as they did a double length of the field, 
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their drivers begrimed and fighting their steering 
wheels like sailors in a storm. 

There was a flurry of spectators away from 
the ropes as one engine thundered towards them 
and flattened a stake. 

‘I must draw your attention to the notice at 
the back of the programme,’ said the Vicar. 
‘Traction engine racing can be dangerous.” 

From the neighbouring road more spectators 
watched. “You’re not playing the game,’ mur- 
mured the loudspeakers. ‘Pay your half-crowns 
like the good ones. We're having wonderful fun 
in here this afternoon.’ Two police inspectors 
watched languidly as children queued for rides 
in a farm cart—drawn by a horse. 


Monument to Congreve 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Double Dealer, (Lyceum, 






Edinburgh, last week.)— 
Zz Breakspear in Gascony. 
(Gateway, Edinburgh, last 


week.)—Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle and Fratricide Pun- 
=< ished. (Lyceum, Edinburgh, 
this week.) 
ConGREVE’s Double Dealer is a sex-play trapped 
in the hangover which followed the intoxication 
of the Restoration. To his immediate predecessors 
the dirty joke was still a political gesture, a delib- 
erately ambiguous V-sign which semaphored both 
political and marital freedom. The Restoration 
playwrights were restoring promiscuity as well as 
monarchy—and Charles II was their martyr in 
both causes. Their dramatic purpose was to 
sophisticate the new bourgeoisie, to outrage the 
old Puritans, and to flaunt their smutty epigrams 
in the face of Obadiah-bind-your-kings-with- 
chains. Within their lifetime the playhouses had 
been padlocked, the pleasure gardens blacked out, 
and adultery made punishable by death. Now they 
were determined to prove that a Utopia of gal- 
lantry, a never-never land of lechery, could be 
built here in London town. 

By the ti ongreve began to write, the ex- 
hilaration of Gefiance had lost its sparkle. The 
stage trick of presenting seduction as a boring 
duty rather than an exciting privilege was no 
longer a novelty. (Nevertheless the difference be- 
tween the 1690s and the 1920s was not just between 
Congreve the poet and Coward the not-quite- 
poetaster. Congreve’s Puritan enemy still had a 
dangerous kick left in him. Coward's had already 
surrendered and was longing to be shocked out of 
his suburban apathy. It would be impossible to 
imagine a James Douglas, or a John Gordon, 
frightening the gay playwrights of the Twenties 
the way Jeremy Collier unnerved the Dryden and 
Congreve with A Short View of the Immorality 
and Profaneness of the English Stage.) Congreve 
was forced to rely on style, on the poetry of the 
fashionable, relaxed, uninvolved, amateur gentle- 
man manner. In The Double Dealer his upper- 
class tone is still not quite secure. He slips into 
social Cockneyisms. He drops his artistic aspirates. 
His moral is a warning against enthusiasm, against 
passion, and, eventually, against any feeling at all. 
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Emotion is the hallmark of the democrat, the 
latitudinarian, the republican. Congreve fills in the 
gaps with plot. All the wit and the good breeding 
and the ingenuity he supplies instead cannot pre- 
vent The Double Dealer from being a polished, 
chiselled, dead monument to a play. 

The Old Vic do not possess the style to make 
the play seem alive in the shifting, hypnotic glare 
of the footlights. By style I mean that ability to 
be at once both the character and the actor, to 
evoke both a subjective identification with the role 
and an objective appreciation of the technique, 
The cast are all the while still getting to know each 
other. This is a method which can be electrifying 
in a rough, raw contemporary drama but which is 
unsatisfying in a smooth, polished, cut-glass 
classic. Only Maggie Smith as Lady Pliant and 
Moyra Fraser as Lady Froth convey the correct 
feeling of talented actresses who have transformed 
themselves into lifelike marionettes. John Justin 
as the hero Mellefont is far too alive for his part 
and forces us to judge him as a human being. As 
such, he has to be condemned as an amiable 
schemer, an ingratiating nonentity on the fringes 
of a cruel web of practical jokes. Miles Malleson 
and Alec McCowen as peripheral coxcombs are 
entertainingly vacuous. But Mr. Malleson only 
occasionally, and Mr. McCowen never, allows us 
to glimpse the double vision of Congreve’s half- 
Sympathetic, half-satirical eye-view of high 
society. As the double dealer himself, the jumped- 
up bounder who is too clever for the patrons who 
have advanced him, Donald Houston is almost 
in style. A little more conscious Iagoism, a little 
more bloody-mindedness, in his natural ambition; 
a little more hollow politeness and dancing-master 
ease in his false gentlemanliness and he will have 
achieved as good a compromise style as can be 
kindled in an ad hoc company adrift in an artificial 
comedy. The whole evening ends up by being an 
enjoyably dated pantomime with stretches of 
naked boredom while the stage-hands change the 
plot. 

Breakspear in Gascony is an uneasy marriage 
between a nephew of Shaw and niece of Fry. Set 
in an age which like today (and every other age 
in history) is an age of transition, it is an attempt 
to plot an ironic counterpoint between then and 
now, between the cannon and the H-bomb, the 
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IN THE NEWS CHRONICLE 
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Are Union officials out of touch—with their members and general public opinion ? 
What do people really think about the power, the policies, the politics, of Trade Unions ? 


To those who fear that the Trade Unions are too powerful for Gallup Poll has asked the questions and 
anybody’s good, the Unions have a ready reply. They are, they found the answers. Their findings carry, 
insist, democratic. Therefore their power is balanced by as always, all the authority of Gallup Poll’s 
responsibility. Therefore, too, their policies are formed by independence and accuracy. Laurence 
the pressure of their members’ and the public’s opinions. Thompson will interpret the results of this 
But can it be that their leaders are out of touch with such special survey in the News Chronicle on 
opinions? What do people—Trade Unionists and others— September 7th & 8th. The News Chronicle. 
think about Union policies, about strikes, about Union has the exclusive rights of publication 
activities in politics? 6 of Gallup Polls in British newspapers. 
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alchemist and the scientist, the merchant and the 
capitalist, the Manichaean and the materialist. 
Eric Linklater is too intelligent to be dull. He is 
also too conventional to be disturbing. His com- 
ments On sex and society and responsibility and 
belief and nationality are just unusual and 
provocative enough to bring a pleased, self-con- 
gratulatory laugh from a middle-brow audience. 
His diluted-Romantic, water-colour poetic images 
melt on the verge of revelation and dissolve before 
they can be written down. Breakspear in Gascony 
is a ghost-play fashioned from the left-over ecto- 
plasm of better dramatists. In précis before the 
event, in recollection afterwards, it promises much 
more than it ever delivered in performance. 

It was played by the Perth Theatre Company 
in the traditional way of good repertory com- 
panies—that is, so that we feel we know the actors 
more intimately as people than we do as charac- 
ters. In order to convey that for the moment they 
are not the man we have seen in the pub, or the 
woman in the shop, they attempt to dress up in 
performances too heavy or too tight or too casual 
for their measurements. But every note is sus- 
tained too long, every smile begins to fray at the 
edges, every gesture starts to spread into a cramp. 
Too experienced to be dismissed as doing well in 
a difficult part, they now do difficultly in an easy 
one. 

The Birmingham Rep. have displayed perverse 
courage in attempting to revive two old plays 
which are as far beyond artificial as they are 
beyond natural respiration. It is hard to believe 
that Gammer Gurton’s Needle was not thought to 
be prehistoric Mummerset clownery even in 1575. 
Like an Edwardian newsreel, like a Victorian 
advertisement, it awakes an idle antiquarian 
amusement for about ten minutes. I am grateful 
to be reminded that here was the first usage of the 
traditional admonition—‘Thou would’st lose thy 
arse an’ it were loose.’ I found a mild professional 
pleasure in watching how an energetic producer 
and an acrobatic cast could fill in the cracks be- 
tween the excretory jokes in rocking-horse-metre 
couplets. | laughed at the way John Carlin in a 
non-speaking part ‘as the bailiffs bodyguard was 
able with nods and becks and toothy twitches to 
be twice as funny as the entire dialogue put to- 
gether. But I am not surprised that its author, 
‘Master S., Master of Arts,’ should have taken 
such care to keep his identity uncertain for 
posterity. 

The second half of the programme is alleged to 
be a post-Elizabethan version of Hamlet remem- 
bered by strolling players in Germany when faced 
with a sudden request for Master Shakespeare's 
famous thriller. Here, too, ten minutes of it is 
acceptable as ludicrous burlesque of Shakespear- 
jan convention and Shakespearian acting robbed 
of Shakespeare’s verse. The first time some mem- 
ber of the Danish court says ‘What have you 
done?’ in a Grand Gingold voice upon discovering 
One of young Hamlet’s messy murders, it is worth 
@ giggle. When the Queen justifies her second 
Marriage by explaining, ‘If the Pope had not 
allowed the marriage it would never have taken 
Place,’ it is possible to see that the players had 
made a point. But eventually I refused to believe 
that this was a genuine unvamped transcript of any 
Serious acting version. There were too many con- 
siously planned anti-climaxes (‘I will return to the 

@—to his horror’), too many colloquialisms 
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(‘My poppet, my pet’), too many mock under- 
statements (‘There’s a ghost comes here every 
quarter of an hour’). It is difficult to imagine that 
any actors who had ever appeared in Hamlet 
could reproduce it without even one of the famous 
quotations or one of the memorable cue lines. 
Played fast and straight by first-rate actors as if 
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they meant every word, Fratricide Punished 
might be a passable divertissement. Played by good 
actors of the second rank hamming away like the 
Crazy Gang and camping every line, it became a 
pointless bore. So far the Edinburgh Festival has 
been more Edinburgh than Festival. At least the 
city will never be brought to London. 


Sweet Might-have-been 


By PETER 


DurinG this unnatural, un- 
English summer, when at least 
one of my friends has written 
to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury requesting prayers in the 
churches for bad weather, the 
inboard viewer becomes prey 
to heat-induced dreams and 
mirages. Did I really see a jolly little man on 
Tonight who said he was editor of the Carolina 
Israelite? And a lady in a veil who claimed to be 
the only professional female wasp-killer? | think 
she must have been Alan Melville in disguise—or 
perhaps I was unnerved by those bulletins about 
the good Michelmore’s operation, which varied 
from royal reverence to a tone almost approach- 
ing Restoration comedy: ‘Enter Sir Grumbling 
Tum, and his servant, Gripe.’ Perplexing: like the 
moment I swear I heard a genuine, unaffectedly 
English accent on one of those panels, but whose 
can it have been? Hughie Green . . . David Gell 
... Pete Murray ... David Jacobs . . . Dickie 
Dawson . . . ? Let nobody accuse television of 
reflecting American influence. (The noblest 
American of them all, on the other hand, has 
certainly been the television personality of the 
day, walking with Queens and keeping the com- 
mon touch quite movingly—I speak as I view, 
non-politically. But surely the Downing Street 
colloquy was far from well produced, Ike being 
almost out of shot at the beginning and the camera 
later far too much on Macmillan. I would have 
thought it axiomatic that when the one great man 
was talking about the other, the camera should 
have been showing us the other's reactions?) 

But doubtless the programmes-that-might-have- 
been are also part of the critic’s mirage—as 
fanciful, say, as Captain’ Brownrigg of A-R on 
We Want an Answer or Sidney Bernstein on The 
Right to Reply. Inappropriate to involve TV top 
brass in actual performances? Ah well, it depends 
on the object of each exercise—after all, there 
was Mr. Norman (ATV Belongs To Me) Collins 
happening to find himself on Late Extra to plug 
his latest novel, and replying, I must say, very 
disarmingly to its critics. I also liked his remark 
about early efforts to found ITV: ‘But one day 
I opened The Times and found that Lady Violet 
Bonham Carter had come out against us, and then 
I knew we were going to succeed.” Another remark 
that stays in the memory was John Huston in 
Face to Face about one of his films: ‘Censored? 
It was not censored, it was simply not shown!’ A 
first-class interview, Huston full-face looking like 
an old Irish seer, in profile some rascally young 
Hogarthian valet. 

How to keep cool while viewing? My sugges- 
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tion would be to bring John Freeman face to face 
with Keith Kyle: those two cold questioners 
would bring down any temperature. Mr. Kyle has 
been bobbing up all over the place lately—Press 
Conference, Brains Trust, post-Ike comment, etc. : 
a young journalist with quite Byronic arrogance 
in the curl of his lip and a sharp, unfaltering, 
enviably self-assured line of attack. A little of 
Mr. Kyle and he will go.a long way. As it is, he 
sems likely to join the overworked brigade. The 
journalistic section of this, having alternative 
employment, runs less risk than the theatrical— 
that brilliant young actor Peter Sallis, for in- 
Stance, has only to give one more show-stealing 
performance in the near future and I guarantee 
he will be out of work for years. 

The great Victor Borge was on disappointingly 
poor form the other night. Two basic jokes, the 
verbal solecism and unexpected discord at the 
piano, were eked out for an hour, suggesting that 
he has really only material in him for one full 
show on top form, and it was odd to find a 
comedian usually notable for super-sharp re- 
sponse to the audience timing his jokes so slow. 
Nor would he himself be likely to quarrel with 
the suggestion that the piano-playing, later in the 
evening, of the young prodigy Van Cliburn, was 
a mite more rewarding. Quite an actor, Mr. C., as 
well as pianist; dishevelled curly locks, serious 
sideburns, rapt crumpled features. ‘That boy is 
going to make a marvellous old man,’ said the 
lady watching with me. 

Woodrow Wyatt's investigation of Sandhurst 
was a good enough idea, the only thing really at 
fault being Mr. Wyatt himself and that manner. 
One looked for a strong viewpoint. After all, here 
is a subject one might expect to engender real 
heat in a Socialist breast, and Mr. Wyatt is a 
Socialist politician, albeit of a plump and pros- 

ercus Establishment kind; but instead of some 
flash and sparkle of feeling, we got merely a 
rather snide, mildly ironical documentary much 
like a dozen. others. Nor did Wyatt catch the 
curious offbeat aspects of the place which I re- 
member from my own brief incarceration there, 
Nothing he showed would have led you to 
imagine you might find, as I did, a copy in 
the excellent library of Murger’s Scénes de la vie 
de Bohéme, quite often taken out. Even so, he 
did elicit the quote of the week from a cadet 
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who, taxed with the notion that armies needed 
wars to fight yet might next have to face a nuclear 
war, replied with a shy smile that that would be 
‘just one of those things.’ The lad was a Christian 
Scientist, too. 

Of the new serials, | thought most of that 
featuring Bossom, the lawyer's clerk, (BBC) which 
seemed to me better written than acted, the 
players falling into an over-emphatic, stagy 
idiom which the actual dialogue avoided. In- 
teresting to note how nowadays the hero must 
be the clerk; thirty years ago it would have been 
a barrister, a toff with a taste for damsels in 
distress. Not that low life seems to inspire any 
real comic zest even in its present heyday; 
nothing, for example, can excuse Mr. Ted Willis 
for inflicting this new boarding-house series upon 
the endeared Gert and Daisy, and upon us. 


Music 


How They Do It 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


THE power of machines over 
the music of the past has in- 
creased, is increasing and 
ought to be diminished. 
Technology, in music, breeds 
its own esthetic, an esthetic 
fundamentally alien to the 
values of the last three cen- 
turies, exalting sound above sense, precision 
above truth, the letter above the spirit. In 
gramophone studios the artist has become the 
creature of the technician to an extent that 
would have amazed his colleague of only twenty 
years ago; recordings are pieced together section 
by section, and the concept of the living totality 
of a performance and of the oneness of a work 
of music is sacrificed to brute perfection. With 
all their faults performers are after all the 
medium of a composer’s thoughts. Yet there is a 
growing tendency for engineers to usurp their 
functions and actually to interfere directly, as 
rival interpreters, in matters of balance, dyna- 
mics and even tempo. 

This parvenu arrogance is even spreading to 
live performances. There were two extraordinary 
incidents at the recent Aix festival. The festival 
owes some part of its existence to the support 
of the Radiodiffusion-Télévision Frangaise, in 
return for which the RTF not only relays 
certain performances, as is natural, but tends to 
behave as if Mozart, Haydn and the rest had 
composed their masterpieces specifically for 
television. The p: blic may sit in at the shootings, 
if it pleases, but any complaint that the harsh 
lights, the whirring cameras, the miles of black 
cable and the backchat of the cameramen impair 
vision and hearing, and are not indeed clearly 
indicated in the score, is irrelevant and un- 
authorised; first things first, gentlemen. At the 
interval of the dress rehearsal of Cosi, 4 
bespectacled executive, frenziedly gesticulating, 
shot out of the shadows like a boar from its lair 
and screamed, ‘Personne ne quitte la salle, in 
tones of incredible ferocity. His rage was sub 
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jime, but it had nothing to do with Cosi. Even 
sranger Was the outburst at an orchestral 
concert a few evenings earlier when, as Giulini 
had raised his stick and was about to begin a 
movement, the silence was shattered by a 
sentorian cry of ‘La projecteur!’ The calm with 
which Giulini greeted this horrid apparition of 
the diabolus ex machina—one boggles to think 
what Toscanini would have done—only added 
to one’s respect for the great man. But it remained 
amost damnable incongruity. 

At Verona, where I went from Aix to hear 
l| Trovatore, they still practise old-style opera. 
jf there were television cameras the huge oval of 
the Roman arena would swallow them up. No 
schedule or harassed technician on earth could 
sop a crowd of 20,000 Italians in full cry if it 
decided that it wished to hear an aria or even a 
gene again. Technology works with art to pro- 
duce scenery of vertiginous scale and bountiful 
extravagance, but quite appropriate. Here, in its 
perfect gladiatorial expression, and somewhat 
purified, more efficient, but essentially unchanged, 
isthe ancient Italian tradition of opera as a first- 
class sporting event. 

All the way up the sides of the amphitheatre 
are the lights of thousands of candles, lit by the 
spectators just before the overture. After each 
sxene wiry men in shorts and gym shoes run about 
the stage or dangle from ropes, dismantling life- 
si towers and bearing off huge chunks of 
masonry. Vendors with trays sell beer and choco- 
late to the crowd. The signal for the start of a 
new scene is a double blast on a referee’s whistle. 
And the vast audience takes active part, receiving 
its heroes with such acclamation as they stride 
into the arena that Verdi's softer introductions, 
though played by a forest of double basses and 
other strings to match, are inaudible even to the 
impatient connoisseur in his poltronissima, or 
front stall, seat. The baritone Aldo Protti, who 
adopted a curious stance suggesting that in the 
nervous stress of the moment he had suffered an 
accident to his trousers, sang ‘Il Balen’ at a crude, 
remorseless forte that destroyed all trace of pas- 
sion and tenderness in the aria. Nevertheless at 
the end, willy-nilly, the applause burst forth, and 
continued to rage while the captain of the guard, 
astout but desperate figure strangely reminiscent 
of Mr. Alfred Hitchcock, mouthed and sawed 
the air like an actor in an early silent film. 

But this was an extreme case. At Verona, for 
the most part, the sporting analogy is apt only 
& it implies the immense popularity of opera 
and the skill and strength of the play. The furore 
after ‘Il Balen’ was partly caused by some per- 
ipient booing from a small section of the crowd, 
Which in turn redoubled the efforts of the Protti 
partisans; the audience also appreciated, if less 
vociferously, the soft singing, beautifully phrased, 
of Leontyne Price’s Leonora. As a spectacle the 
wtting was not only staggering in sweep and 
fandeur but designed with taste and simplicity. 
From the rim of the amphitheatre, where I went 
for the third act, the Count di Luna’s encampment 
‘ppeared far below like a child’s dream of a 
Perfect collection of toy soldiers, with layer after 

Yer.of turrets and battlements, little white tents 

nked by red, green and yellow banners, real 
fires burning at many points, richly caparisoned 

iss, and a huge host of infantry drawn up in 

Punctilious array. Sometimes the breadth of the 
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stage robbed the dramatic confrontation of 
characters of their expected thrills (and //] Trova- 
tore is an opera particularly rich in surprise en- 
counters), and we were, I thought, unreasonably 
cheated of a duel—not a sword was crossed in 
anger throughout the entire evening. But in com- 
pensation there was the astonishing splendour of 
the two armies facing each other outside the 
cloister in Act 2, and the spectacle of Azucena 
dragged into di Luna’s camp down thirty feet 
of steep ground from the ramparts. 

Apart from the egregious Protti the cast was an 
excellent one. Franco Corelli’s Manrico combined 
ringing high notes and solid tone over the whole 
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compass with at least the beginnings of subtlety, 
though the casual way he cleared his nasal cavities 
while Giulietta Simionato, the Azucena, was 
delivering ‘Ai nostri monti’ to him at point-blank 
range was in the ancient and incorrigible tradition 
of Italian tenordom—the more so as Simionato, 
after a patchy start, was by that time singing like 
an angel. The orchestra under Oliviero de 
Fabritiis was notable for the depth and fullness of 
its string tone. And the superb chorus, trained by 
Giulio Bertola, not only looked plausible but 
actually sang with a nice distinction between 
piano, mezzo-forte and forte—which of all the 
feats of the night was not the least remarkable. 


Stuff 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Blue Jeans. (Rialto.)—Upstairs 
and Downstairs. (Odeon, 
Marble Arch.)}—The Naked 
Maja. (Empire.)—A Private’s 
Affair. (Carlton.) 

THEY don’t, as far as I remem- 

ber, wear blue jeans all the time 

in Blue Jeans (director: Philip 

Dunne; ‘X’ certificate), or even mention them, but 

you can see what they mean by the title. The term 

has become an international label, even outside 

English-speaking countries, for teenagers, and 

mixed-up teenagers in particular. 

Blue Jeans is mild sociology: banal, credible 
enough, not very illuminating because very much 
too obvious. You know it all already—the mixed- 
up families, on the surface happy enough, the 
gulfs between parents and children—as you know 
what is going to happen, since it has all happened 
so often in films before. From their first fumbiing 
conversation on the subject, you know the boy 
and girl, both about sixteen, are going to make 
love pretty soon; and that the girl will become 
pregnant; and that they won't tell their parents, 
and will make frantic efforts to get an abortion. 
When the girl goes off in a kind of Black Maria 
with a bandage over her eyes and a sinister woman 
to guard her you know very well the boy will 
break down and tell his parents; and when the 
parents’ car dashes through the night to find her 
you know (as clearly as in The Perils of Pauline) 
that they'll get there in time. When the girl decides 
to leave the boy free so as not to handicap him, 
and run off to have her child in secret, you know 
again he'll follow her and (suddenly manly and 
decisive, instead of cowardly and floundering) 
insist On marriage. And so on, and so on. Just as 
you know the misunderstanding parents will all 
have changes of heart and recognise that it was 
all, in some way, their fault. There is absolutely 
nothing surprising in any of it; and no one ever 
does, feels or says anything in the least outside the 
conventions of film behaviour. 

What makes rather more of it than you might 
expect is the acting of the two young people, 
Brandon de Wilde and Carol Lynley. I last saw 
Brandon de Wilde as a child actor, much taken up 
with dogs; and Carol Lynley for the first time two 
weeks ago, much taken up, in Holiday for Lovers, 
with her- first taste of male admiration. They are 
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both round-faced and very vulnerable, clearly the 
right age. There is, especially, a babyish pathos 
about Carol Lynley’s fat face and rat’s-tail hair 
that is far more effective, in this case, than beauty; 
and it shows one how impossible it is for actresses 
even a very few years too old to get the right teen- 
age movements, skin, attitudes. The parents seem 
exaggerately tiresome; or are all parents so, from 
a teenage point of view? That seems to me the 
only sobering thought about this otherwise very 
unprovoking and uncontroversial film. 

The Rank comedy, Upstairs and Downstairs 
(director: Ralph Thomas; ‘A’ certificate), is about 
another of those life-in-Britain-today problems: 
servants. Richard and Katherine get married, only 
to discover the perils of domestic life if you can’t 
or won't do your own housework. Katherine has a 
baby, then another, and no sooner claps eyes on 
them than she shrieks, like the good middle-class 
British mummy she is: ‘Help! Find me a nanny!’ 
and dashes back to her job at the BBC. So they 
run through every sort of domestic appliance you 
can think of: bibulous cook, burglarious married 
couple, wild woman from Wales, Italian glamour 
girl who calls in the US Navy, etc. etc.; and finally 
settle on one of those foreign girls who are not 
quite maids and not quite anything else and dis- 
rupt the domestic peace of so many families these 
days: gorgeous Ingrid, in this case, from Sweden. 

It is Ingrid who enlivens this routine little piece 
(which has almost every British film face you 
can think of in it somewhere or other, and pretty 
well every British film joke as well); and gives the 
last half-hour a lightness, even a touching quality, 
noticeably missing from the rest. Mylene Demon- 
geot, who plays her, is quite the most attractive 
thing that has strayed into British films for ages, 
a mixture of softness, ruthlessness, gaiety, and 
sheer blonde juvenile good looks that almost over- 
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whelms her pretty sober employer, Michael Craig, 
who turns out to have become, wher he wants to 
be, that useful and in any country rather rare 
creature, the likeable, credible, humorous jeune 
premier. In contrast Anne Heywood, almost our 
only British attempt at a routine pretty heroine 
(most countries have dozens like her), is so metallic 
that if you were to flick her with your nail— 
though why you should, except in the interests of 
pure science, | don’t know—she would un- 
doubtedly clink. Among the smaller parts, Claudia 
Cardinale seems 2 promising Italian import, all 
eyes and pony tail and blazing laugh and temper. 

The Naked Maja (director: Henry Koster; ‘U’ 
certificate) is about Goya and the Duchess of 
Alba. Unfortunately Ava Gardner is completely 
unlike any of the paintings she is supposed to have 
posed for, particularly in her stance and general 
shape; for which reason, perhaps, we are given 
only the most fleeting glimpes of them, including 
such a split-second look at La Maja Desnuda 
(which, after all, appeared on Spanish stamps in 
the Republican days) as suggests a remarkable 
amount of embarrassment on somebody’s part. 
It is gawdy grand-opera stuff, fairly risible and 
fairly dull; with Anthony Franciosa wasted in an 
impossibly conceived part and a mostly Italian 
cast (it was made in Italy, not Spain, because of 
Alba objections); Lea Padovani and Gino Cervi 
as the royal couple so horrifically portrayed by 
their court painter that one wonders at their lack 
of vanity; Amedeo Nazzari as the queen’s lover 
and Spain’s virtual ruler, Godoy. Just occasionally 
there is a glimpse, in the composition and move- 
ment of a few minutes, of the cheerfuller sort of 
Goya: his peasants dancing in a ring, and so on. 
But the efforts to give an impression of his darker 
and madder imagination are grotesque. Plushy 
colour, plummy speeches about patriotism, a 
deathbed reconciliation, and an extreme degree of 
superficiality all add up to make it a film in the 
hoary tradition of A Song to Remember, in which, 
as most readers will have forgotten, Chopin played 
the Polonaise and very little else. 


THE 


I usually regard army comedies with bewildered 
and thoroughly civilian distaste, but A Private’s 
Affair (director: Raoul Walsh; ‘U’ certificate), a 
teenage musical about three boys called up into 
the American ‘new army’ which turns out very 
much like the old one, is simple enough even for 
me. With Gary Crosby, Bing’s fat, glum, and like- 
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able eldest son, whom I mentioned with Caroj 
Lynley two weeks ago, some rather nauseating 
jokes about death and adoption, and the sort of 
other jokes everyone can understand—involving 
potato-peeling, sergeant-majors, tape recorders, 
girls, etc. etc. And one good song, with a marching 
rhythm and satirical words. 


Cut and Thrust 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


THE continental influence on 
British kitchens has not only 
brought a rush of pepper-mills 
and salt-grinders to the table, 
but has also opened up a Jucra- 
tive market in glass, china and 
cutlery for the Swedes, the 
Danes and, of course, the 
French. It has even brought us, at last, that two- 
handled, crescent-shaped knife (invaluable for 
fine, fast chopping) variously known as a mezza- 
luna or hachoire or possibly merely as a double- 
handled chopper. Selfridges sell it for 12s. 6d. 

When the Sheffield cutlery manufacturers were 
expressing their fears and anxieties about the influx 
of Pakistani scissors into this country a little while 
ago, they were speaking as Europeans faced with 
Asiatic competition based on low wages. But, 
focusing more closely on Europe itself, it seems 
to me that Sheffield is in danger of being frozen 
out of another, albeit small, market—kitchen 
cutlery. 

Most housewives, when buying kitchen knives, 
ask for stainless steel. Prestige is the first name 
that springs to mind in this field. They are hollow 
ground and, when new, sharp enough for all 
ordinary purposes. But they blunt easily and their 
resharpening presents problems. Whatever domes- 
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tic method of sharpening is used, it is virtually 
impossible to recover the pristine sharpness ob- 
tained in the workshop. Sheffield cutlers assure 
me that there is nothing about stainless steel which 
makes it more difficult to get a sharp blade, but 
they admit that the shear steel (non-stainless car- 
bon steel) blade is better for grinding to a fine 
edge and for ease of sharpening. A few strokes 
on a Steel will give a razor-sharpness which, once 
enjoyed, no cook would dispense with. 

After asking the reason for the prevalence of 
French shear-steel kitchen knives in the better 
ironmongers, I was forced to the conclusion that, 
on the whole, Sheffield has given up the making 
of carbon-stee] knives (except for butchers’ 
knives) and left this field open to any comers. 
The most important of these at the moment seems 
to be Sabatier. These strong, business-like knives 
all have black handles bearing a variety of em- 
blems such as a bunch of grapes (Sabatier Jeune), 
a hand (Sabatier Main), a trumpet (Sabatier 
Trompette) or, for Sabatier K, merely a K. Two 
Sabatier brands have no mark at all (Unique and 
Perle). Altogether there are six Sabatier brands 
available in Britain out of the thirty-odd which 
exist in France. All the makers are independent, 
but apparently descended from or related to the 
same master-cutler originally. 


In quality and price Sabatier Jeune probably 
hold first place and are the easiest to find. Prices 
vary greatly from shop to shop. An eight-inch 
French cook’s knife bearing the K emblem (the 
only Sabatier still hand-forged) costs 14s. at 
G. Rushbrook (Smithfield) Ltd. (Charterhouse 
Square, EC1), and 19s. 6d. at Fortnum and 
Mason. The same knife in stainless steel made by 
Prestige would be 13s. 9d. Friar, who make a 
scallop-edged stainless-steel cutlery (claimed to 
stay sharp longer than straight-edged stainless- 
steel), offer the same-sized knife for 9s. 11d. 

What is it that makes a knife made of stainless 
steel (a more expensive material) cheaper than 
one made of carbon steel? A 17 per cent. import 
duty (on which purchase tax has to be paid) is 
part of the explanation. But it is in the structure 
of the knives themselves that the main answer 
lies, The imported knives contain more metal 
than, say, a Prestige (where the blade only pene- 
trates half the length of its riveted handle), as 
the blade is either bolstered (continuing right 
through the width and length of the riveted 
handle) or tanged (gradually tapered to a point 
at the end of the handle). Bolstered Sabatier knives 
with riveted handles cost more than their tanged 
variety. The weight and width of the shoulders is 
another favourable point of the large knives from 
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" Swringbok 


SOUTH AFRICA 
AUS TRALIA 


Who better than South 
African Airways to fly you 
to South Africa! Here 
are a few of the reasons 
why more and more 
people choose to fly 
Springbok. See your 
travel agent and he’ll 


oft pues full details— * First and Tourist Class on 
or ring WHItehall 4488 all flights. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


(in association with BOAC, CAA and QANTAS) 
For reservations ring ViCtoria 2323 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, WC2. Tel. WHitehall 4488 
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* Fast, frequent services. Fivea 
week, in both directions. 


% Superbly comfortable DC-7B’s— 
aircraft you know and trust. 


* East Coast and West Coast routes— 
stop-overs at no extra fare. 


* Excellent meals and courteous 
service. 


* Services on to Australia. 
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MONEY MATTERS 


Common Sense Investment 


A good Building Society is hard to beat for safety of 
Capital and of Income. In the ‘Planet’ for instance, 
you can invest small sums or up to £5,000, every 
pound of which is redeemable at any time at a pound. 
No depreciation whatsoever. The dividend, paid half- 
yearly and computed from day to day, is always as 
high as is prudently possible. And it is net, the Society 
paying the Income Tax. 

The “Planet” was established in 1848 ; its assets are 
£11,000,000 and Reserves exceed £500,000. 
DEPOSITS inthisSociety are TRUSTEE Investments. 


A NET, PER ANNUM 


equal to £5.14.3 per cent on invest- 
9 ments taxable at standard rate 





No cost at all on investment or withdrawal 





Write for details 
THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2 Tel: Monarch 8985 
(Member of The Building Societies Association) 
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France which adds to their cost. In smaller knives 
for paring or filleting, narrow shoulders and 
flexibility are the features to look for. Sabatier 
knives are sold by many good shops, including 
Harrods, Selfridges, Cadec (Greek Street, W1), 
William Page in Shaftesbury Avenue and House 
Brothers (52 Brewer Street, W1). Anyone outside 
London who cannot find a supplier, should write 
to Pazery Bouffard, agents for Sabatier Jeune, at 
10 Upper Mulgrove Road, Cheam, Surrey. 


Hollow-ground stainless-steel knives occasion- 
ally benefit from professional sharpening and the 
plain-ground blade of a carbon-steel knife will 
eventually need regrinding. Friar, as well as 
guaranteeing their knives for five years, will re- 
grind and sharpen them free of charge if the knife 
is returned to them with Is. 6d. to cover postage 
and packing. London cutlers who will regrind 
good knives (which should never be entrusted to 
unknown, itinerant knife-grinders), are S. Ferrari 
and Sons (10a Archer Street, Wi), House 
Brothers, and Dipré and Son (10 Ship Tavern 
Passage, EC3). For home sharpening, steel is best 
for anyone not really skilled in the use of a car- 
- borundum stone. I am told that it is unwise to use 
emery wheels for carbon-steel knives. For keeping 
them clean, a simple tip—given to me at Liberty’s 
—is to use a scouring powder and rub it along 
the blade with a cork. This only takes two or three 
seconds. 

The best way to store knives, so that the edges 
are free of contacts which may blunt them, is on 
a magnetic knife rack. There used to be a Prestige 
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rack, but it is no longer made, as stainless knives 
do not cling as firmly as those made of shear 
steel. However, I recently found a new one, the 
Magnette (10s. 6d.) at Harrods, Selfridges and 
Staines Kitchen Equipment (94 Victoria Street, 
SWI). 

* * . 

Cyril Ray writes : Of the wines that we are told 
Mr. Macmillan has been giving Mr. Eisenhower, 
some are rarities, though the Pol Roger 1949 they 
drank at Chequers is still to be had from Averys, 
Justerinis, and Berry Bros., at 35s. a bottle. But the 
1934 Latour they had on Monday at Downing 
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Street is now virtually unobtainable retail. This ig 
the wine that Harveys provided when the Mer. 
chant Venturers entertained the Queen at Bristol 
last year; even if a friend in the trade could find 
you some, it would cost you a couple of pounds a 
bottle. My own wine of the week is the Gruaud 
Larose 1950 they drank with young roast grouse 
on Sunday night. It is still to be had from Lyons 
at 10s. 6d., London-bottled (I paid less still when 
I put some down a couple of years ago). These 
1950 clarets were underrated, have turned out 
possibly better than the 1949s, and are just right 
now for drinking. 


Great Nature’s Second Course 


By MILES 


I was fascinated to read, in a 
recent number of the Listener, 
about R. T. Wilkinson’s ex- 
periments on sleep at Cam- 
bridge. The opening paragraph 
appealed to me at once—We 
still have little idea of the 
bodily .mechanisms that cause 
us to spend about a third of our life in sleep; 
we do not even have a clear idea why it is 
necessary.’ 

The author and his colleagues began by 
examining the results of loss of sleep. This is an 
early report and the findings not yet fully con- 
firmed, but what has been found up to now pro- 
vides support for conclusions towards which 
many of us have been moving, in an amateur and 
empirical way, as the result of clinical experi- 
ence. For instance—most of my generation 
were told by their parents, or led to believe in one 
way or another, that everyone needed a certain 
minimum number of hours of sleep, usually eight 
and perhaps more; that an hour before midnight 
was worth two after; that lack of sleep caused 
‘nervous breakdowns’; and other similar notions. 
A friend at university once remarked to me that 
the one positive bit of guidance or instruction 
imparted by his father was: ‘Always get your 
sleep, my lad, whatever happens’—the implica- 
tion (in this case) being that eight to ten hours 
in bed and unconscious were as necessary to good 
health as oxygen. Like any other beliefs laid down 
in the formative years, these had deep roots, so 
that in later years, and even into middle life, 
we felt uneasy or frankly guilty if we had a run 
of late nights—whatever the reason—or four 
hours instead of eight: we were accused by the 
censorship of ‘burning the candle at both ends,’ 
or ‘undermining health.’ Reflecting on this now, 
from, where we are, one can readily see that the 
sanction enforcing the ‘eight-hour rule’ was not 
based on factual data or the wisdom of experi- 
ence, but was simply a command from above— 
‘Do this, or else’: in short, a moral rather than 
a rational judgment. 

Sooner or later, we discovered that some of 
these precepts were true only in part, or not at all. 
Broken sleep, much more often than not, is a 
symptom of tension, not its cause; in some people 
at least, quality of sleep is more important than 
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quantity, and he ~ it doesn’t seem to matter how 
the sleep is taken—as one spell or a series of short 
naps. Being obliged to keep awake, during the 
war and after it, prompted me, and a legion of 
other observers, lay and medical, to wonder 
whether the bodily and mental states following 
prolonged wakefulness were in fact the result of 
worry about ‘sleep-deprivation,’ and thus not 
‘organic’ at all. As Wilkinson says, ‘I seriously 
suggest that worrying about lost sleep may cause 
more ill-effects than the insomnia itself.’ He is 
now, with commendable boldness, keeping his 
‘patients’ awake for sixty hours: from Tuesday 
morning to Thursday evening, over which they 
work an eighteen-hour day, with periods of one 
and a half hours off for rest and a meal, but 
no sleep. So far, he says, ‘we have failed “to 
reduce any of our subjects to anything approach- 
ing a state of complete exhaustion. By Thursday, 
the learning ability of these unsleeping folk i 
little affected, and they can play ping-pong and 
darts as well as ever. Impairment of performance 
shows up mainly on the simple and tedious jobs, 
like the sorting of letters, and here it may be quite 
severe. Level of performance was correlated with 
degree of stimulus: if his interest and attention 
are really engaged, the man kept awake for sixty 
hours does as well as his neighbour who holds 0 
that ancient maxim, “Early to bed and early to 
rise——.” ’ 

Of course, I should like to know more about 
the further course of these experiments—it might 
be that the laboratory atmosphere at Cambridge 
is so exciting that anyone could keep awake there 
for a couple of nights and notice little ‘rebound 
until a week or so later: but no doubt this point, 
and others like it, have been taken care of, and 
I shall-look forward to the next publication of 
this team. Looking from my angle at the ‘sleep 
demand’ of patients passing through a storm if 
their lives, I’m sure that some of them take, of 
need, much more than in ordinary times: they 
retire to bed and to oblivion. Others react in the 
opposite direction—sleep is light, fitful, shredded 
by nightmares or panic attacks, or they wake 
at four in the morning and lie brooding or gt 
up and pace about. Memorandum: one way @ 
make a fortune—find a reliable means of halvitg 
the normal citizen’s sleep-requirements 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT GAME 


§rR—Allow me to make a point which I have 
dready made in print in the distant past, but with 
po apparent effect. The Establishment Game is a 
dangerous one. It has an ugly ancestry. A better 
nme for the game is the Conspiracy-Theory of 
history, a theory which no serious historian has 
ueepted and which is the joy of many crank- 
historians and cranks. The founder of the game— 
your spiritual ancestor, 1 fear—was the worthy Abbé 
Barruel, who flourished at the turn of _ the 
tighteenth and nineteenth centuries. He wrote a 
oncee-famous book, called Mémoires pour servir a 
thistoire du Jacobinisme, in which he set forth a 
convincing and utterly preposterous argument that 
the French Revolution had come about from the 
secret work of Freemasons. His book is comic to 
tread now, but was once hailed as masterly. It had 
a lasting influence on political ideas. 

Before Barruel there had been plenty of over- 
tstimates of the importance of various conspiracies, 
but no one before him, I believe, had suggested 
that world events could proceed from a _ world- 
embracing, secret and organised conspiracy, indeed 
that the Goddess Conspiratio. herself was the grand 
historical driving force. This was something new and 
all his own. It was the work of an obsessed but not 
feeble mind. People who today lie awake at night 
in fear of a perennial big banking conspiracy, or a 
Perennial oil company conspiracy, or a perennial 
Roman Catholic conspiracy, or, as is still the case 
wth many Eastern people, lie through the night 
Watches paralysed with horror at the thought of the 
Whole world helpless in the unseen grip of M.1.6; 
hese unhappy souls are all the victims of the 
verend and now forgotten scaremonger. 

I have not mentioned Barruel’s greatest result, 
Which was in anti-Semitism. He was not an anti- 
‘mite himself, to his honour, but after his time 
his ideas opened up new roads to anti-Semitic 
thought. It was Barruelism which gave its colour, 
lm the late nineteenth century, to French political 
anti-Semitism, which in turn saw the Jews as a huge 
*cretly conspiring clandestine nation. This political 
anti-Semitism gave new and decisive strength to the 
oder racial anti-Semitism of Germany. Edouard 
Dumont and the anti-Dreyfusards were classic 
Barruelists, and so in our own time was Hilaire 
Belloc (alas!). Taking a known conspiracy as his 
Slarting point, the late Senator McCarthy organised 
‘new and extremely effective form of Barruelism 
mthe US. 

Your own variety of the conspiracy-theory is 
likely to be successful, if you choose to keep it up, 

Use you enjoy a singular advantage. Most of 
the bogeys have been part-nebulous, but your own 
bogey is so indefinable that it is hardly open to any 

“town process of debunking. Who and what are and 
8 the Establishment? Nobody can quite answer that 
Gestion. It was once thought to be led by Lady 
Violet Bonham Carter. The Warden of All Souls 
“cms under constant suspicion. The position -of 
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Lord Beaverbrook is reported in contradictory 
terms: Those veteran victims of the Barruel game, 
the bankers, make frequent return appearances to 
the pillory. The Establishment version is the only 
form of Barruelism, I believe, in which the par- 
ticipants can construct their bogey entirely accord- 
ing to individual taste. Sir Norman Angell once 
blew the Establishment-bogey to smithereens, or 
seemed to do so, but, perhaps for the reasons sug- 
gested at the beginning of this paragraph, the bogey 
seems to have survived unhurt. Sir Norman is never 
mentioned in the argument. Does he belong to the 
Establishment or not? I suppose it depends how one 
feels. 

1 believe that only one thing can be known for 
certain about the Establishment, this latest ‘pestilence 
that walketh in darkness,’ namely that it is innocent 
of the main charge against it. History asserts that, 
with the possible and highly doubtful exception of 
the Old Man of the Mountain and his Assassins, 
conspiracies on the scale alleged are impossible of 
organisation and incapable of achieving their sup- 
posed global objectives——Yours faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES 
14 Moore Street, SW7 


[This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’s Note- 
book.’—Editor, Spectator.] 
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Sir,—There is no great disagreement between Pharos 
and myself about the Establishment, or Lord 
Beaverbrook. But the comparison between the BBC 
and the Bank of England will not stand. The financial 
oligarchy which ruled the City of London, the 
national economy and—to a large extent—the inter- 
national economy for over a century before the 


war was the hard core of the most formidable 
Establishment we have ever known. 
Mr. Fairlie’s description of the BBC as the 


‘embodiment’ of the Establishment may well be a 
delight; but, without in any way disparaging the 
victories of Mr. Norman Collins, it cannot seriously 
be argued that Lord Reith and his successors ever 
wielded a tithe of the power exercised—without 
direct responsibility—by Mr. Montagu Norman and 
his predecessors, 

Lord Beaverbrook carried out the first raid on the 
citadel of the Establishment. It came off. Thereafter, 
with massive support from Keynes, whose articles 
he frequently published, he fought and lost many 
bloody battles. Today he may be rich and powerless; 
but the white flag flies over the citadel, 1 think it 
not unreasonable to describe this as a successful 
challenge.—Yours faithfully, 

BOOTHBY 
House of Lords, SW1 


SHOPPERS’ GUIDE 

Sir.—We have read the article ‘Shoppers’ Guide,’ by 
Leslie Adrian, published in your issue of August 14, 
with interest, but, in regard to the reference to our 
institute seal, with much disappointment. 

These references are undoubtedly derogatory and 
do not in any way explain to the reader the functions 
of the institute. 

The institute happens to be the only body which 
guarantees to the consumer repayment of his money 
if he is not satisfied with the product he purchases. 
We do this secure in the knowledge that any product 
guaranteed by us has been tested to the limits of 
endurance for quality and value for money. Surely 
a body giving such a service deserves better than a 
reference that the seal has been criticised for vague- 
ness? There is nothing vague about the seal nor 
the guarantee that it contains. 

What we do not understand is the phrase that ‘the 
time may have come for a more general approach 
to standards and quality.’ 

The institute’s approach is a very wide one, surely? 
Its general advice service is available to any member 
of the public who has a purchasing problem con- 
cerned with domestic appliances or products, whether 
it relates to a product guaranteed by us or not. But 
in our experience the vast majority of purchasers 
have no concern with technical and sometimes 
elusory standards. They simply want to know that 
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the article purchased will do the work required and 
that it is good value for money. This we guarantee. 

If a complaint arises about a guaranteed product 
the institute itself acts as intermediary if necessary 
between the purchaser and the manufacturer, follow- 
ing the complaint through until it is settled. 

We do not find that the work of the institute is 
in less demand now than in the ‘pioneering’ days; 
quite the contrary. As for the misuse of our seal 
by some advertisers, we can assure you and them 
that the closest scrutiny is kept by us on advertising 
matter and prompt steps are taken in any case of 
misuse or abuse. 

We think that in fairness to the institute these 
facts ought to be made known to your readers.— 
Yours faithfully, 

P. L. GARBUTT 
Director and Principal 
Good Housekeeping Institute, 
28-30 Grosvenor Gardens, SW1 


* 


Sir,—Under the above heading, Leslie Adrian gives 
some interesting information about the steps that 
have been taken to protect consumers. May I 
add an example of an industry that has taken very 
considerable steps to ensure a fair deal for the 
consumer. 

As a result of the working parties that were set 
up at the end of the war, the Furniture Develop- 
ment Council came into being on January 1, 1949. By 
the end of that year it had already started research 
to see if it was possible to evolve a performance test 
for furniture, With the support of both trade unions 
and the employers’ federation, the BSI were later 
asked to draw up a standard based on the perform- 
ance tests that had been successfully evolved by the 
Research Department of the Council. They also 
asked that BSI should operate a certification mark 
scheme at the same time, thus bringing the standard 
under the heading of the Kite Mark, Hitherto the idea 
of performance tests, certainly for furniture, was not 
regarded as a serious possibility. 

The standard test for furniture is aimed at giving 
some measure of probable durability and does not 
concern itself with either functional requirements or 
appearance. 

The tests are now used, not°only as the basis of a 
standard, but to provide a measure that helps in the 
development of new methods of construction. 

In some industries there has been a misunder- 
standing of the meaning of a minimum standard, 
and some manufacturers, whose products would 
quite clearly stand up to much more severe testing 
than that laid down in a staridard based on per- 
formance, have felt it might lower their goodwill to 
mark their goods with the Kite Mark. This, of 
course, provides an alibi for the less scrupulous 
manufacturer. 

For the furniture industry, the object of the 
emphasis on minimum is, of course, to protect those 
consumers who are not sufficiently well off to 
replace their furniture more than once or perhaps 
twice in a lifetime, and therefore are unable to gain 
personal experience themselves.—Yours faithfully, 

J. C. PRITCHARD 
Director and Secretary 
The Furniture Development Council, 
11 Adelphi Terrace, Robert Street, WC2 


ABOUT MR. FORSTER 


Sir,—Like Taper, I am always glad of an excuse to 
talk about Mr. Forster, and when he describes Ansell, 
in The Longest Journey, as a ‘whole-hog subjectivist’ 
I rise to Ansell’s defence. 

*‘“The cow is there,” said Ansell.’ These are the 
first words of the novel. And Ansell goes on main- 
taining that the cow is there throughout the novel. 
So that his refusal to acknowledge Agnes’s existence 
was not an attempt to put that bit of his philosophy 
into practice. On- the contrary, Rickie spotted the 
inconsistency between his attitude to the cow and 
his attitude to Agnes and charged him with it. 
Whereupon he received the memorable reply: 

‘Did it never strike you that phenomena may 
be of two kinds: one, those which have a real 











existence, such as the cow; two, those which are 
the subjective product of a diseased imagination, 
and which, to our destruction, we invest with 
the semblance of reality? If this never struck 
you, let it strike you now.’ ; 
Ansell was, in his own way, a subtle and perceptive 
thinker, and it is a pity to see him related, even 
by analogy, to our political ‘manager-men,’ I do 
mot know what he would have thought of the present 
Liberal Party, but he would certainly have shared 
Taper’s attitude toward those members of the Con- 
servative and Labour Parties who try constantly to 
invest it with a semblance of unreality.—Yours 
faithfully, 
J. B. BEER 


Department of English, University of Manchester 


RECOGNITION FOR THE GOOD DRIVER 


Sir,—It is commonly assumed that the only possible 
protection against crime is a threat of apprehension 
and punishment for wrongdoers. But there may be 
a more effective form of deterrence: a promise of 
recognition and reward for rightdoers. It is practised 
in prisons. If prisoners are well-behaved, it is not 
mecessarily because they fear incurring such penalties 
as solitary confinement and a bread-and-water diet, 
but, more likely, because they hope to earn advan- 
tages, including, notably, remission of sentence. 

Might not this same principle be applied in 
dealing with motorists? In this country, apparently, 
there are many criminally bad drivers who are not 
only undeterred by punitive threats but, for one 
reason or another, are able to defy the law with 
impunity. And in the United States, where the rules 
are tougher and the chances of apprehension greater, 
the situation is much the same. 

I would suggest the formation of a National 
Association of Good Drivers. It would be under 
official auspices, and its members would occupy 
approximately the same position in the motoring 
community as ‘Trusties’ do in a prison. They would 
be given an official badge of honour to put on their 
cars and, as a less symbolic commendation, would be 
entitled to certain privileges of the road. For 
example, a number of parking spaces in urban areas 
would be reserved for their use alone; and they 
would be permitted, at their own risk, to drive 
through sleepy villages after midnight at more than 
30 m.p.h. 

Membership in the association would be automatic 
for all those who had held a driver's licence for five 
consecutive years without a conviction of any kind. 
For others it would be earned on a points system. 
Periods of blameless driving would be fixed as being 
mecessary to wipe out previous offences according to 
their gravity, each period representing so many 
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points. But additional points could be earned as a 
result of commendation from the police for acts of 
outstandingly resourceful or courteous driving. For 
under this scheme the police would be as much con- 
cerned to praise the good motorist as to blame the 
bad, and would thereby, incidentally, be offered an 
opportunity to mend their fences with the public at 
large.—Y ours faithfully, ‘ 

GILES PLAYFAIR 
13 Highgate West Hill, N6 


RATES AND OFFICIALS’ EXPENSES 


Sir,—Pharos attributes Rutland’s low rates to the 
fact that, since the county is so small, ‘officials are 
happily precluded from charging such expenses as 
travelling and meals and nights away from home.’ 
Were this true, it would imply that, in bigger 
counties, these costs materially increase the rates. 
But: 

At least seven counties, all bigger than Rut- 
land—Derbyshire, Durham, Holland, Norfolk, 
Northumberland, West Riding of Yorkshire and 
West Suffolk—have lower rates per head of 
population; 

In an ‘average’ county—Somerset—with a 
population of half a million and an area of 
more than a million acres, officials’ travelling 
and subsistence costs total no more than 0.7 per 
cent. of revenue expenditure; and 

In the bigger counties, it is the practice to 
decentralise administration so that no official 
has far to travel from his office. Even in 
Lancashire, which is 90 miles long by 50 miles 
wide, overnight stays are rare. 

Of course, bigger counties mean more travelling. 
But smaller counties would mean more offices, which 
would be much more costly.— Yours faithfully, 

ALEC SPOOR 

Public Relations Officer 

National and Local Government Officers Association, 
I York Gate, Regents Park, NW1 


SCIENCE FICTION 


Str,—In his interesting but difficult article on ‘Soviet 
SF,’ Mr. Maurice Goldsmith makes a number of mis- 
statements about American science fiction. Since 
almost every non-professional statement about 
science fiction is a misstatement, it seems a duty to 
correct these wherever possible. 

Modern SF (or SiF) hardly ever reflects ‘a belief 
in authoritarianism’; its political alignment is that of 
democratic conservatism. In most cases, again, the 
authoritarian party is not only shown as wicked, 
but as unsuccessful: freedom prevails in the end. 
Similarly, the professional soldier is not as a rule 
‘finally’ called in to control the scientist’s inventions; 
much more often what happens ‘finally’ is the 
soldier's defeat and humiliation. And in the more 
imaginative science-fiction hells, from Kurt Vonne- 
gut Jnr.’s Player Piano to Frederik Pohl’s ‘The 
Midas Plague,’ the satanic force is less authoritarian 
than benevolently—but maleficently—despotic: a 
more intelligent guess at the future, probably. 

John Campbell’s Astounding Science Fiction is a 
good magazine all right (which in this field means 
that it publishes one good story every month or so), 
but at the moment H. L. Gold’s Galaxy Magazine 
is at least its equal, and until recently The Magazine 
of Fantasy and Science Fiction was decisively 
superior.—Yours faithfully, : 
KINGSLEY AMIS 
53 Glanmor Road, Uplands, Swansea, Glam. 


REFUGEES 
Sir,—Few of your readers could fail to have been 
moved by Sarah Gainham’s article, in your issue of 
August 21, on the difficulties of refugees still re- 
maining in camps in Europe. So many of those left 
are what officials call ‘the difficult cases,’ but the 
longer they stay in their present condition the more 
difficult will they be to resettle into normal life. 
Public sympathy for refugees can usually be effec- 
tively roused only by some’ major disaster of 
immediate -news-interest, such as the Hungarian 
rising, but we can hope that World Refugee Year 
will fulfil one of its aims by focusing interest-more 


sharply on the plight of the refugees. There are 
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already indications that this movement will be su. 
cessfully backed by. about sixty different Countries, 
In Britain the refugee organisations have under. 
taken to redouble their efforts by collecting £1 milliog 
and my Committee has the task of collecting the 
balance of the minimum target of £2 million, Th 
ready response to the United Kingdom's effort » 
far shows that those who have not hitherto give, 
much thought to the refugees have been moved by 
the disgrace of this continuing problem and ¢,. 
couraged to help by practical constructive measurg 
that a successful World Refugee Year campaign 
could make possible. 

It is generally true that, as Sarah Gainham sayy, 
in Britain we don’t know how lucky we are, but 
happily this does not apply to all. We can exempt the 
anonymous working man from Reading who sen 
five £1 notes with the comment, ‘there but for the 
Grace of God. . .’; the poor widow who in re 
ponse to Field-Marshal Montgomery’s television 
appeal sent her wedding ring to be turned.aeto cash 
because she could no longer get it on her arthritic 
finger; the two children who came into my office 
determined to run a fete for the refugee fund. These 
are typical of many, | am sure that by now there is 
a widespread feeling throughout this country that the 
refugees are a load on our conscience and that 
something must be done while there is still time, 
World Refugee Year gives us a chance to channe 
this feeling into a constructive programme to give 
help effectively and quickly. 

Sarah Gainham was right to praise Sweden for her 
humanity in accepting TB refugees, but your readen 
may be interested to know that my Committee ha 
now secured the agreement of the British Government 
to a scheme to bring 200 refugees in the ‘difficulf 
category from Europe for settlement in Britain 
These will include refugees suffering from tubercule 
sis, for whose treatment the National Health Service 
has accepted responsibility. This scheme might & 
criticised as small but at least it is a practical start 
and involves an important relaxation of norma 
immigration restrictions. If this scheme can be carried 
out without delay and adequate facilities and fund 
are available, my Committee will be submitting 
further similar proposals to the Government.—Yous 


faithfully, 
H. SHAW 


Organising Secretary 
World Refugee Y ear United Kingdom Committee, 
9 Grosvenor Crescent, SW1 


LE SON DU COR 


Sir,—Strix’s bewilderment (‘Le Son dy Cor) i 
unjustified, for his problem is merely musicological 
The serpent of his road sign is not ophidian but 
of course, le serpent d’église—the curved woode 
bass of the cornett (zink) family of instruments. This 
its sound characterised by Berlioz as a frigid an 
abominable blaring, is still to be found in run 
churches in France and Belgium, where its shaft, 
its red paint and its blatant archaism make it a pet 
petual source of interest. The location and cat 
loguing of surviving specimens is thus the object af 
great antiquarian enthusiasm—hence ‘chasseur de 
serpents. Doubtless one could find convincil 
historico-ecclesiastical analogies in England. 

The serpent is certainly more potent than maj 
other obsolete lip-reed instruments; whereas a finde 
siécle seven-cylinder trombone can barely limp alow 
at a windy fifteen miles per hour, a Napoleont 
seven-keyed serpent takes a formidable lead in # 
ensemble with tenoroon, corno di caccia, chalumei 
and German flute —Y ours faithfully, 

PAUL LEWS 


The London Hospital Medical C ollege, 
Turner Street, El 


NOISE 
Simr,—Sir Adrian Boult recently suggested a ‘forced 
campaign against noise.’ Sir Adrian himself could ® 
much to suppress the excessive and noisy 
applause at Promenade and Radio concerts. ‘ 

It surely is incongruous that bliss should ead # 
din.—Yours faithfully, 

L. EB. Ss, Lee 


Herne Hill 
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Re-Enter 


By DONATI 


Rk. COLIN WILSON, in his new book,* is 
M concerned with Man and Society. He is 
troubled by the apparent insignificance of the 
individual and the oppressive power of organ- 
ised people. He illustrates these themes by 
examples from a few contemporary American 
sociologists—principally Riesnian and Whyte 
and many modern writers, including Herman 
Wouk, James Jones, Tennessee Williams, 
Sartre, Camus, Zola, Joyce, Shaw, Yeats and 
others too numerous to be mentioned (in a book 
157 pages long) by anyone other than Mr. Wilson. 
He makes an attempt to introduce ‘the sociological 
evidence’ into the consideration of contemporary 
literature, but in practice this turns out to be little 
more than a pinning of Riesman’s labels ‘inner- 
directed’ (good) and ‘other-directed’ (bad) on to 
various writers. The book concludes with a plea 
for reviving the ‘inner-directed’ Hero. by means 
of a new existentialism “based upon recognition 
of the irrational urge that underlies man’s con- 
scious reason.’ 

Many middle-aged readers, and no doubt some 
younger ones, will find The Age of Defeat scarcely 
less irritating than Mr. Wilson's earlier books are 
said by most of their more intelligent readers to 
have been. They will resent—as | do—his ‘classics- 
in-pictures’ summaries of so many books, and the 
disc-jockey commentary: ‘It was startling that a 
book of such extraordinary merit [Room at the 
Top] should have been written, not by a widely 
travelled journalist, but by a Yorkshire librarian.’ 
Most of all they will resent his careless pontifica- 
tion (“Marxian materialism and Freudian psy- 
chology are excuses for laziness’) and—as a last 
straw—his citation of solemn inanities from like- 
minded or otherwise dubious sages: ‘Stuart Hol- 
royd has written: “in our time, the writer who 
does not dare to be great cannot hope to be any- 
thing.” ’ ‘This penetrates to the heart of the prob- 
lem.’ ‘The writer should not underestimate his 
possible influence. Alexander Werth states that the 
attitude of Les Temps Modernes helped to dis- 
courage the Americans from launching an anti- 
Soviet crusade at the time of the witch-hunts.’ 

Yet, trying as he can be, Mr. Wilson is not 
Without importance. He has a real curiosity about 
life and about books and he can apparently com- 
municate his interest to others. This makes him a 
medium of communication, a line of approach to 
various fields of thought for people to whom these 
fields might otherwise remain closed. His useful- 
Ness here is not diminished by his endurance of 
platitudes. Undue sensitivity to platitude is, after 
all, the form of arrogance which most effectively 
blocks communication between intellectuals and 
others, and it is often unwarrantably assumed. 
(As a boy I used to cherish an excessive contempt 
for the philosopher Plato, in the belief that the 
Word platitude was derived from his name.) Nor 
does Mr. Wilson's prophetic posture lessen his 
Value as a teacher. The successful teacher has to 
be something of a charlatan and Mr. Wilson 
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the Hero 


O°DONNELL 


possesses this qualification in good measure. It is 
more fun to read something called The Age of 
Defeat, and feel ‘in the movement, than to read 
something called, say, Introductory notes on some 
modern writers, and feel a neophyte. 

There is a sense, then, in which Mr. Colin Wil- 
son is a more relevant critic than Mr. William 
Empson: more relevant because more readable, 
and more read—although Mr. Empson is so much 
more perceptive than Mr. Wilson that the word 
‘critic’ to cover the two becomes almost empty of 
meaning. The point is, though, that Mr. Wilson, 
writing brightly and urgently about valuable ideas, 
is a great deal better than nothing: and nothing, if 
we are to believe Mr. Koestler and others, is what 
large numbers of educated young people now are 
most inclined to read. If Mr. Wilson can catch 
their attention, so much the better. It is not exactly 
a question of ‘the dark places where his apostolate 
lies —to adopt a memorable phrase once used in 
The Tablet by Mr. Waugh about Mr. Greene. What 
seems to have happened, rather, is that more gifted 
‘apostles’ have been too busy discussing abstruse 
points in undertones for any clear message from 
them to reach a new generation; and the most 
lively transmitter of literary culture today there- 
fore is apt to be someone like Mr. Colin Wilson. 
[Those of us who are middle-aged may reflect 
that our Wilson was Edmund—a teacher-critic. 
too, but with higher standards and lower preten- 
sions than are now fashionable in that field. 

Through Colin Wilson a certain romantic dis- 
satisfaction with the quality of modern life and 
literature makes itself heard. That this is in some 
degree healthy no one who has read The Organ- 
isation Man or The Captive Mind is likely to 
doubt. That the protest can be much more deeply 
felt, and of much higher quality, anyone who 
reads the work of young Polish writers in the 
collection The Broken Mirror (edited by Lionel 
Trilling) will easily agree. But Mr. Wilson’s pro- 
test, too, is real and in its own way moving. His 
breathless, jerky accounts of so many books are 
the notes of a man who is looking for something 
and not finding it. He is genuinely oppressed by 
the discovery that the sense of the individual's 
insignificance which pervades modern urban life 
informs also the literature of that life. The Age 
of Defeat often suggests the state of feeling of the 
young Chesterton : 


A cloud was on the minds of man and 

wailing went the weather 

Yea a great cloud upon the mind, when 

we were boys together. 
Unlike Chesterton, Mr. Wilson hopes the cloud 
may be dispelled by autonomous human exertion. 
A criticism renewed by sociology—he seems to 
imply—can help to renew literature by restoring 
‘the hero, and ‘the hero’ will re-accredit in real 
life the image of the ‘inner-directed’ man. This 
theory raises, but does not answer, a number of 
more or less interesting questions. What can 
sociology in fact contribute to literary criticism? 
Can literary criticism have a fundamental effect on 
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literary practice? Is the restoration of ‘the hero’ in 
literature desirable? If it occurred would it make 
the ‘inner-directed’ man more acceptable in real 
life? And to what extent is it desirable to rehabili- 
tate the inner-directed man? 

+f these questions, the two most worth dis- 
cussing are probably the first and last. Sociology, 
like historiography and other ‘human’ studies, is 
obviously related both to literature itself and, as 
a method of investigation, to literary criticism. 
Literary criticism has long been very conscious 
of historical and social factors and ought to be 
able to use the insights and discoveries of recent 
sociologists. In a serious sense literary critics have 
surely much to learn from the best examples of 
sociological method. The appendix ‘On Intellec- 
tual Craftsmanship’ in Professor Wright Mills’s 
new book The Sociological Imagination is a model 
for critics as for other workers in the science /art 
borderland. And certain pairs of sociological con- 
cepts, like Mr. David Riesman’s ‘other-directed’ 
and ‘inner-directed, can stimulate and (within 
limits) help the literary critic as well as, say, the 
politician. Yet literary criticism remains a highly 
specific form, dealing with so complex, filtered 
and unusual a human activity that it has little 
enough in common with other social sciences. 
Ideally, the literary critic should know a great deal 
about the social sciences and then leave them to 
one side, forgetting above all their jargon, when he 
does his proper work. Unfortunately, and natur- 
ally, current practice is often very different. ‘I 
know the end of the story, said the society lady, 
interrupting Leon Bloy’s account of the Prodigal 
Son, ‘the son left the swine and came to his father.’ 
‘No, wiadame, said Bloy, ‘it was the swine who 
came.” 

Similar considerations apply to the idea of re- 
habilitating the inner-directed man. Which inner- 
directed man? Hitler or Gandhi? The terms 
‘inner-directed’ and ‘other-directed’ had useful 
meaning in Mr. Riesman’s critique of American 
society; they are probably less useful as general 
categories. There is much, naturally, in Mr. Ries- 
man’s analysis that is specifically American: 
other-directedness, in its malignant form, is the 
disease of a society which has had to be a melting- 
pot, a society also with a short history of spec- 
tacularly quick development. This is a society in 
which the opinions of elders—who are both ‘out- 
of-date’ and often less ‘American’—are neces- 
sarily at a discount. It is in this way that, for 
lack of anything else, the opinion of contempor- 
aries tends to become the super-ego. To generalise 
from the American case is difficult and rather 
dangerous, particularly when the generalisation 
is intended, as in The Age of Defeat, to prop up a 
cult of the hero, as against a supposedly prevailing 
‘cukt of the ordinary chap.’ 

Mr. Wilson occasionally shows a rather uneasy 
awareness that parts of his programme—cult 
of the hero, emphasis on will, recognition of the 
irrational—were associated with an_ earlier 
twentieth-century myth. But what he completely 
ignores is that his programme is being put into 
practice before his eyes, in one of the three 
countries he is writing about. Modern French 
literature is not, as he suggests, exclusively 
dominated by a ‘cult of insignificance, inculcated 
by Sartre and Camus. It has long had a very 
influential ‘cult of the hero’ school, in which the 
leading writer was M. André Malraux who now, 
as Minister for Culture, is giving the watchwords 
of heroism—audace, énergie, grandeur—to the 
dynamic Freneh youth of today. The Algerian 
war, as has been rightly said, is a school for 
heroism. And the cult of the hero is a school for 
the Algerian war. Some French people seem to 
feel that ‘the cult of the ordinary chap’ may not, 
after all, have been entirely a bad thing. 
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Consorts and Catches 


Maryannery: Mary Ann Lincoln and Mary 
Anne Disraeli. By D. H. Elleston. (John 
Murray, 18s.) 


Ih could have been an interesting idea to yoke 
together biographies of Mary Ann Lincoln and 
Mary Anne Disraeli. They had in common, of 
course, far more than names and eminent mar- 
riages: they shared, in its keenest form, an 
historical predicament. As the greatness of the 
great Victorians grows on us yearly, it brings 
home by contrast the tragedy of their women, 
the last betrayed generations who died before 
female emancipation. By the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the revolutions in science, 
thought and education had more or less achieved 
the modern world. For another seventy years, it 
remained a European and American men’s club, 
and the damage caused to home life fills the 
volumes of Victorian biography and fiction. It 
was not merely that women were left in the 
ignorance, poverty and servitude of centuries. 
They lost now their one vicarious fulfilment, 
partnership in men’s lives. Dickens and Ibsen 
give us glimpses of the lonely perpetual child- 
hood to which the feebler were condemned, 
George Eliot and Strindberg some inkling of the 
revenge the stronger could take. But our closest 
approach to the full possible horror of inequality 
in Victorian marriage is probably the double 
bondage of child and man in Lolita. 

Lincoln and Disraeli would have been hard to 
match in any age; what could they hope for in 
their own? Mary Ann Todd and Mary Anne 
Wyndham Lewis had more independence and 
cultivation than most for their time—one was a 
Kentucky banker’s daughter, the other the widow 
of a Welsh coal magnate. But both were plain, 


Late Night on 
Watling Street 


BILL NAUGHTON 


‘Forceful . Rg esa oe sat ees 
most enjoyable . .. a st ly original 
talent.’—The Times Literary Supplement, 
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The Horn 
and The Sword 
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‘A zestful survey of the cult of the bull- 
.—New ‘Statesman. .‘Fascinating.’— 
Ey Gonaaly, Say Time 





The Jazz Scene 
FRANCIS NEWTON 
*‘Unfolds the whole curious hi of this 


musical phenomenon. Excellent !’—Daily 
Mail. Illustrated, 213. 


The Rise and Fall of 
Sir Anthony Eden 


RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 

‘A blunt and angry book . . . has true 

Churchillian guts.’—Daily Express. ‘This 

must certainly become an essential dgcu- 
i assessment of Eden.’— 
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not very clever women, just shrewd enough to 
see the insecurity and promise which made catches 
of a lantern-jawed Illinois country lawyer, a 
talkative, debt-ridden Jewish dandy. The fulfil- 
ment of the promise left them pathetically ex- 
posed and unstrung. In the hardest Civil War 
winter, Mrs. Lincoln squandered thousands on 
clothes and White House galas. She became 
neurotically jealous, and meddled maddeningly 
in party affairs. Mary Anne Disraeli, too lazy to 
be so positive a liability, merely became a covert 
Westminster joke, with her girlish dresses, 
garrulous faux pas and inability to remember 
which came first, the Greeks or Romans. 

The only interest of either woman can lie in 
what their marriages revealed of their husbands. 
Both Lincoln and Disraeli emerge magnanim- 


Shots in 


The House of Intellect. By Jacques 


One of the most irritating things about the dis- 
cussions of mass culture which we read in our 
organs of ‘high culture’ is the calm assumption 
of intellectual and moral superiority generally 
made by those who do the discussing. People 
write as if shoddiness of thought and vulgarity 
of expression, a slavish pandering to the latest 
fashions and a rancorous hostility to seriousness, 
are to be found always in the Daily Mirror and 
the News of the World, but never, never in the 
New Statesman or the Spectator; in our local 
picture palaces, but never at a highbrow pub- 
lisher’s cocktail party; on the screens of our TV 
sets, but never, never in the Royal Court Theatre. 

So one’s interest is immediately aroused when 
Mr. Barzun writes: ‘The worst, and even the 
mediocre, must be taken for granted as a cul- 
tural constant. ... The ignorance of the un- 
lettered takes no scrutiny to establish. What we 
need to plumb is the ignorance of the educated 
and anti-intellectualism of the intellectual.’ Now 
there, one thinks, is a job really worth doing; 
and though Mr. Barzun is writing about condi- 
tions in the United States, where his book has 
now gone into its sixth edition, one settles down 
in the anticipation that we in this country, too, 
will benefit from the examination he has promised 
us. 
If, unhappily, Mr. Barzun’s book fails to meet 
our anticipation, this is not for lack of similarities 
between conditions here and in the United States; 
and, indeed, Mr. Barzun does attack a number 
of things all too familiar to us, from the idiocies 
of ‘personal’ journalism to the modish orientalis- 
ing of certain Western intellectuals; from the 
pretensions of sociologists’ jargon to the banalities 
and servilities of much of current educational 
theory and practice. As a chamber of horrors, the 
book is entertaining and instructive. However, it 
purports to be much more than this. The House 
of Intellect tries to establish itself as a coherent 
theoretical structure; and the harder it tries the 
more does it arouse one’s misgivings. 

Intellect is defined by Mr. Barzun (rather 
inelegantly) as ‘the capitalised and communal 
form of live intelligence; it is intelligence stored 
up and made into habits of discipline, signs and 
symbols of meaning, chains of reasoning and 
spurs to emotion—a shorthand and a wireless by 
which the mind can skip connectives, recognise 
ability, and communicate truth. . . . Intellect is 
community property and can be handed down 
. .. [it] is an institution; it stands up as it were 
by itself, apart from the possessors of intelli- 
gence.’ Elsewhere Mr. Barzun refers to ‘the 
tradition of explicitness and energy, of inquiry 
and debate, of public, secular tests and social 
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ously. Both had the breadth to appreciate their 
wives for what they were, to enter their smalj 
interests and be tender and amused with their 
limitations. If anything, Lincoln comes oyt 
better from the less successful compromise. He 
took Mary seriously enough to lose patience 
sometimes, to keep hoping for a relationship 
whose highest virtue could be more than cop. 
descension. Disraeli raised his marriage to wry 
comedy. Lincoln could not hide the tragedy of 
his. 

To Mr. Elleston, both are simple oddities, 
cues for magpie descriptions of Victorian clothes, 
gardening and social occasions. Since he has few 
new facts and no new insights to impart, his 
rambling essays amount to little more than 
belated gossip. RONALD BRYDEN 


the Dark 


Barzun. (Secker and Warburg, 32s. 6d.) 


accountability.” It is this tradition which Mr, 
Barzun believes to be in a state of decay, and 
there is no one who studies the examples of 
confusion offered in the book who will fail to give 
his agreement. But when he writes that the major 
enemies of Intellect are Art, Science and 
Philanthropy, one’s agreement comes to an end; 
and nothing Mr. Barzun writes subsequently can 
restore it. 

Why Art? Well, says Mr. Barzun, ‘art has put 
a premium on qualities of perception which are 
indeed of the mind, but which ultimately wage 
war against Intellect.’ In our art, we prefer ‘what 
is ambiguous, what titillates through irony, what 
touches only the sensibility, what plunges the 
imagination into a sea of symbols, echoes and 
myths, from which insights may be brought to 
the surface, but no arguable views.’ Why Science? 
About science Mr. Barzun’ speaks mor 
cautiously: he points out that ‘through the in 
creasing fantasy of its concepts and symbols 
through its diverging technical tongues, science 
has also receded from the common world’; and 
he castigates would-be scientists who try 1 
render. their subjects esoteric by special tet 
minology and the use of numbers. But generally, 
Mr. Barzun, who is lavish in the space he devotes 
to Art and Philanthropy, is inclined to veer rathet 
rapidly away from any prolonged discussion of 
Science. And lastly, why Philanthropy? Here 
Mr. Barzun speak of the ‘liberal doctrine of fre 
and equal opportunity as applied to the thing 
of the mind’—a doctrine which must lead to th 
corruption of judgment and hence to the corrup 
tion of the products of intellect. 


In fact, what Mr. Barzun does is to enumeral? 
a number of attitudes and expectations which af 
either undesirable in themselves or undesirable 
in their extension outside certain limited fields: 
some of these attitudes and expectations 
identifies with Art, some with Philanthropy @ 
a few, uneasily, with Science. Then he reacht 
for his revolver and goes bang! and again bang! 
and bang! once more, bringing down a sa¢t 
cow every time. But it is much too easy: ™ 
wonder the beasts fall down dead, leaking cotto® 
wool and sawdust from every bullet-hole, whet 
it is Mr. Barzun who stuffed their bodies befor 

‘ hand, and manceuvred them, glass eyes and 

into their positions right in front of his gun. A 
no wonder, too, when we look at them lyiit 
there, that we are moved to deny that these a” 
our cows at all or ever have been. 


But they have been, they are, Mr. Barzut 


insists: look at your schools, look at your -— 
zines, look at your intellectual conferences, ! 
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The Taming of the Shrew 


The First Folio doesn’t specifically mention what sent Dear Kate down 
the shrewish path, so to speak, but no doubt the fault lay in her father. A 
modern psychiatrist would have quickly discovered that she spent her 
formative years falling over books that her parent had carelessly strewn 
about. Books, like women, are best when housed in elegance. Keep your 
wife unshrewish, and indulgent about your reading habits. Put your books 
ina sturdy Minty bookcase that can groz with your library. Your wife will 
like your Minty bookcase; she’ll approve of its traditional yet always 
contemporary lines; she’ll admire its heavy, sliding glass doors that protect 
your books from dust and herself from dust-fever. Her desire to play 
Hamlet with your library will disolve into sweet reasonableness—and 
that by St. George & Merrie England, is as you like it. 

You can begin your Shrew Taming with a Minty expanding bookcase 
costing as little as £10.1.0 —and on deferred terms, if you wish. 

Only at Minty showrooms can you see and buy Minty bookcases (and 
furniture ;) only by this direct selling from Minty to you can Minty offer 
you such fine furniture at such moderate prices. There are seven Minty 
showrooms each within reasonably easy reach of most people, but if for 
any reason you can’t call, Minty will be glad to send you a catalogue and 
particulars of post ordering. Write to Dept. $.9. Minty Ltd, 44-45 High 
Street, Oxford. 


MINTY 
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BULAWAYO: the year is 1888. 


The leading figures in what is to ; 
. iH . 
prove a memorable meeting are ; Sg 
™, P| ° \ ~ : 
face to face. On an old brandy = *=: eer Men el sd 
“ Garo e 


case sits Lobengula, King of the 
Matabele: opposite him is Charles 
Dunell Rudd who has come to 
persuade the King to sign a con- 
cession allowing an English company to 
work ‘all the metals and minerals’ in his 
kingdom. After a suitable display of regal 
intransigence, Lobengula duly signs and the 
way is open for Cecil Rhodes and the British 
South Africa Company to develop the territory 
which teday forms Southern Rhodesia. 

The modern town of Bulawayo dates from 1893, 
and takes its name from the Zulu word 
‘ubulawayo’, meaning ‘killed’—thereby pro- 
viding a grim reminder of the fate of a 
rebellious neighbouring tribe in the early 19th 
century. The Bulawayo of teday however is 
concerned rather with growth and expansion. 
With an estimated population of 145,000 it is 
now the principal heavy industrial centre of 
the Federation. 

The Bank’s first branch in Rhodesia was 
opened more than 50 years ago. Today 
over 80 offices throughout the Federation 
keep us in constant touch with the latest 
local commercial developments. Business 
men who wish to benefit from this expert 
knowledge are invited to get in touch with 
our Intelligence Department at 54 Lom- 
bard Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.0. 
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at your learned journals, the way you talk to 
one another, the way you conduct your political 
debates. All right, we look at them, and see evi- 
dence of intellectual confusion everywhere. But 
arguing as Mr. Barzun does, we could reasonably 
and legitimately remark that Politics is the enemy 
of Intellect, History is the enemy of Intellect, 
Education is the enemy of Intellect, Intellection 
is the enemy of Intellect.... Any human 
activity is the enemy of Intellect, and of itself, 
once it is exercised without a delicate and con- 
tinuous awareness of its proper limits. Without 
such an awareness, one is not conducting politics, 
or studying history, or furthering science, or 
creating and enjoying art, but merely indulging 
oneself to the top of one’s own particular bent. 
And self-indulgence is self-indulgence, and folly 
is folly, and there is no need to decorate them by 
giving them the names of better things. 

I do realise that in its way Mr. Barzun’s book 
is an attempt at just the kind of delimitation called 
for above; but the way does not seem to me to 
be a helpful one. I realise, too, that if we care 
for the tradition Mr. Barzun has tried to define, it 
is difficult to know where to begin its restoration, 
in the face of the fragmentation and dispersion 
of the intellectual community. The moral of Mr. 
Barzun’s book, however, seems to be that we 
should certainly not begin by shaking our sticks 
at large abstractions, by drawing up lists of vague 
culpabilities. Such lists always include too much, 
always exclude too much. Rather let us accept 
that we are fragmented and dispersed, and for 
the moment can do no more, and can do no better, 
than to watch ourselves and others; to watch par- 
ticularly those who assure us that we could be 
brought together again, if only we would close 
our eyes for a moment and /isten to them. 

DAN JACOBSON 


BURNING OIL ON 
TROUBLED WATERS 


“ Suddenly there was a blue-white flash 
—a dazzling, all-illuminating sheet of 
terrible light which blanched the northern 
sky, followed by the dull rumbling sound 
of a large explosion. * The high-octane 
tanker,’ said David grimly. ‘ They always 
go like that, poor bastards.’” — 

‘The Burning Sea’—the story of a 
rescue tug on convoy duties—is one of 
the most gripping War books ever written. 
Read long extracts from it in the Septem- 
ber WORLD DIGEST, out now. 

It also contains a digest of the Duke of 
Bedford’s racy autobiography, the story 
of the fantastic Blondin, all about the 
princess of the Beauty Business— Helena 
Rubinstein, how you cross Asia on the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, and the terrors 
and joys of being a brand new father. 


WORLD DIGEST 
is splendid value for 1/6d. 


WORLD DIGEST 


SEPTEMBER ISSUE — OUT NOW — 1/64. 
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The Fourth Epoch 


The Sociological Imagination. By C. Wright 
Mills. (O.U.P., 36s.) 


WRIGHT MILLs is a liberal democrat, appalled by 
the contrast between the increasing rationality of 
bureaucratic organisation and the increasing 
irrationality of individual existence. He is also a 
professional sociologist of what he calls the classi- 
cal tradition, who feels that it is the duty of 
sociologists to concern themselves with the sub- 
stantive problems of their time, and that social 
science offers, through ‘the sociological imagina- 
tion,’ the way out of the trap for modern man. 
By ‘the sociological imagination’ he means the 
ability to see connections between individual 
milieus and social structure, and between indivi- 
dual and social problems and historical change. 
In his own words, ‘the sociological imagination 
enables us to grasp history and biography and the 
relations between the two within society.’ 

Unfortunately, in his view, few of his sociolo- 
gical colleagues (at least in America) see things 
as he does: their methods of approaching their 
subject both imply acceptance of the trend to 
bureaucracy, and hinder the development of the 
sociological imagination. It is to them, largely, 
that this book is addressed. It is a critique of 
existing traditions of sociology, and a statement of 
how sociology ought to be conducted. 

The critique is hard-hitting, cogent, clearly 
put, and at times brilliant. The pretentiousness 
of Grand Theory of the Talcott Parsons type is 
demonstrated by translation into readable (and 
much briefer) English—‘Grand theory is drunk 
on syntax, blind to semantics.’ Furthermore, its 
concern with legitimations, to the exclusion of 
power relations and institutional structures, tends 
implicitly to sanction the status quo. At the other 
extreme, statistical survey research (‘abstracted 
empiricism’) rests on the false belief that scienti- 
fic progress proceeds by the accumulation of ill- 
considered little bricks of fact; and its philosophy 
cramps the investigation of significant social 
problems. Both are ways of ‘insuring that we do 
not learn too much about man and society.’ They 
are reinforced by the ‘practicality’ of approach 
of sociologists to their work, both the older 
liberal practicality of the social reformer which 
assumed multiple social causes and the need for 
piecemeal cures, and the newer illiberal practi- 
cality of the ‘human engineer’ who hires himself 
out for bureaucratic uses; and by the bureau- 
cratisation of sociological research, which 
divides the profession into ‘intellectual adminis- 
trators and research promoters’ on the one hand 
and ‘research technicians’ on the other, to the 
exclusion of the genuine social scientist. Wright 
Mills has an amusing Veblenesque digression on 
the sociology of schools of sociology and the 
strategy of academic book reviewing. 

The sterilising effects of too much Theory at 
one extreme and too much Research Methodo- 
logy at the other can be seen not only in 
sociology. Wright Mills’s views on how social 
science should be pursued are worth the attention 
of people in all social disciplines. He has a 
healthy contempt for too much argument about 
principles, expressed in the slogans : 

Every man his own methodologist ! 
Methodologists! Get to work! 
His ideal is ‘the intellectual craftsman’ who, in 
the classical tradition, focuses on a substantive 
problem and solves it the best way he can. 

When it comes to elaborating on the promise 
of social science, however, and to rounding out 
the picture of what social scientists should do, 
Professor Wright Mills seems to lose his grip, 
and to flounder over crucial points. In particular, 
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he is often unsure whether he is discussing why 
he would like social scientists to do, what 
can be asked to do, what they look as if they 
will do, or whether it will matter much what 
do. Thus within a few pages on the unity of socia) 
science he moves from the categorical ‘There jy 
nothing for it, I think, but for each socia 
scientist to join social science’ to ‘there is just, 
chance, I feel, that . . . certain structural trend 
will in due course overcome those who . . . ar 
still trapped in their specialised milieu.” 

The trouble is particularly acute in the fing 
chapters, which are concerned with the politica 
role of the social scientist. Professor Wrigh 
Mills correctly insists that the social scientiy 
inevitably plays a political role; he is sure in his 
own mind that the Modern Age has been sy. 
ceeded by a Fourth Epoch, whose majo 
problem is the advent of the Cheerful Robo, 
whom as a liberal democrat he detests; but as, 
liberal and a scientist, the most he can do i 
appeal to his fellow social scientists to study the 
conditions under which freedom is cherished 
neglected. Similarly, he believes that by profe:. 
sion the social scientist has (ought to have?) th 
political ideals of truth, reason, and _ person 
freedom; as a liberal scientist he considers thi 
‘it is the prime task of any social scientist 
determine the limits of freedom and the limi 
of the role of reason in history’; as a liberal te 
wants social scientists to educate the public t 
wards democratic independence; as a scientist 
he doesn’t think they stand a chance; as a 
academic, he urges them to eschew politic 
action and get on with the job. He is, as i 
he recognises, swamped in the liberal dilemma: 
he wants people to be the kind of people they 
want to be, but he doesn’t want them to be thi 
kind of people. HARRY 








BRITISH BATTLES 





SERIES 


The Capture of Quebe 


CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


Using eye-witness mateaial and contemporaly 
illustration, this is a viv“d and accurate recot 
struction of the preliminaries, the participants, 
the actual happening and the consequences of the 
Battle of the Heights of Abraham. 





Trafalgar 


OLIVER WARNER 


“ |. enables even the most non-naval of reade# 
to appreciate not only the actual battle itself but 
the brilliance of the strategy which led up to 
—THE TIMES 

“ |. . lucid and intelligent.”"—THE spECTATOM 


35 illustrations 215 
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Per Francos 
France: A Modern History. By Albert Guérard. (University of Michigan History of the 


Modern World: Mayflower Press, 70s.) 


A COUNTRY may suffer from having too much 
‘history’ as well as from having too little. If 
the Germans have suffered (and made others 
suffer) for the fact that for centuries there was 
no ‘Germany,’ no national achievement to be con- 
templated by all ‘Germans’ (itself an ambiguous 
term), the French have suffered from having too 
much history, from the French State having had 
too great a role, providing the French people with 
too many now irrelevant achievements to dote 
on and with far too many grounds of quarrel 
with other Frenchmen over the nature of the 
French past. ‘Oliver Cromwell built he up, 
William the Conqueror knock he down.’ So Mr. 
G. M. Young reports the politically valuable 
ignorance of an English peasant contemplating 
the ruins of an abbey. The French peasant might 
not be as ignorant, but he might also be more 
rancorous. I can recall a peasant telling me that 
a local castle, now in ruins, had been reduced 
to that state by Cardinal Richelieu because ‘the 
nobles were so cruel.’ It had, in fact, been still 
intact in the early years of Queen Victoria and 
had fallen into ruin because its bachelor owner 
preferred to faire la bombe in Paris rather than 
spend time or money on his ancestral home. 

Again and again in France, one runs across the 
tenacious presence of historical legend. It may 
be a cathedral with its list of martyrs (of the 
Revolution). It may be a monument to martyrs 
of another stripe—to Huguenots or Com- 
munards. It may be a group of Radical Socialists 
trying to rival Lourdes by organising a pilgrimage 
to an Albigensian shrine. It may be contem- 
porary hagiography with Maurice Thorez as a 
saintly leader of the people or an attempt to make 
the captivity of Pétain recall Joan of Arc at the 
slake and Napoleon in the hands of Sir Hudson 
Lowe. Altogether, French history is a record of 
a series of bitter family quarrels in which the 
members of the family are forever opening cup- 
boards to see how the skeletons are getting on. 
Itcan never be a history of ‘good things’ in the 
manner of /066 and All That. History, even 
scholarly history, is a weapon as much as a 
means of illumination. 

It is the first of the many merits of Professor 
Guérard’s brilliant survey that he is both above 
the battle and in empathic relationship with the 
combatants. By far the greater part of his long 
life has been spent in the United States, of which 
he has for long been a citizen, but he has never 
forgotten his French roots or education. More 
than, perhaps, he realises, he conveys the hopes 
of the early century, of the universités populaires, 
of the years before politique had swamped 
mystique, the years when it was still possible to 
hope that Europe would escape the collective 
Suicide of 1914. For the partisan battles of the 
Sorbonnards and anti-Sorbonnards, for Madelin 
and Mathiez, he has neither taste nor patience. 

Thus he does not accept the democratic 
thesis of Seignobos or Benda of the French 
nation making itself. It was indeed a co-operative 
eflort, but the managers of the enterprise were 
the heads of the House of France. The Capetians 
made France with the aid of the bourgeoisie. 
That Louis XV and Louis XVI failed in their 
0b does not undo the past, does not undo the 
Work of Philip Augustus or Louis XI or even of 
Louis XIV, the great king whom Professor 
wed finds it easier to like than I, corrupted 

by Saint-Simon, can manage to do. The Revolu- 
tion, that great, heroic, disastrous, necessary 
‘vent, was the continuation of the work of the 


kings; the Convention was the ‘true heir of 
Richelieu and Louis XIV, not the feeble bodily 
descendants who were smothered by the court. 
‘The forty kings who in a thousand years made 
France’ had done their job by 1789. And from 
1789 dates the idea of a France that is not the 
property of the king, perhaps the idea of ‘French- 
men’ deemed to be alike from Dunkirk to Mar- 
seilles—or more recently from Dunkirk to 
Tamanrasset. 

But—and it is a very substantial 
the Revolution committed an error or a crime 
worse than any that can be imputed to the kings. 
In pursuit of its megalomanic dreams, of ‘the 
natural boundaries, it made certain that war 
would last, that Europe would coalesce against 
not only the infant Republic of 1792, but against 
the base Republic of the Directory and the 
terrible military State of the Empire. For Profes- 
sor Guérard, the villain is not simply Napoleon, 
it is the whole aggressive mentality that turned 
the liberating war of 1792 into the armed 
Plunderbund of the Empire. This is, in a way, 
the Bainville thesis that the annexation of Bel- 
gium made real peace with Britain impossible. 
I yield to no one in my dislike of that most disas- 
trous of météques, Napoleone Buonaparte, but I 
am not totally convinced that the territorial 
settlement of Lunéville and Amiens might not 
have lasted if the First Consul had not been 
always subject to the temptation of the great vir- 
tuoso, to use, in place and out of place, the 
prodigious skill in war with which he had been 
endowed. A more moderate man in the Tuileries, 
or the assassination of the First Consul perhaps 
when he had outlived his usefulness, might have 
promoted the happiness of France and Europe. 

As it was, France was not only defeated and 
impoverished. She was left (like Germany in 
1918) with the memory of more glory than she 
could reasonably use. Nec pluribus impar had 
been the motto of Louis XIV and the practice 
of Napoleon. It was a bad motto in the nine- 
teenth century and a disastrous one in the 
twentieth in the form of la France seule or even 
in the more recent concept of grandeur. 

Professor Guérard is fully conscious that this 
is one of the great themes of modern French 
history and his sympathies are always with those 
who preached, if they did not notably practise 
with success, a larger loyalty, to the human race 
and more specifically to Europe. So Victor Hugo 
and Briand, even Clemenceau, appear net so 
much as great Frenchmen but as great Euro- 
peans, great leaders of the genre humain. Thus 
the policy of Jean Jaurés is praised without 
enough understanding of his limitations as an 
observer of his own world, in which the real 
danger was not the Mannessmann contracts in 
Morocco but the savage and ruthless patriotism 
of the Balkans. No doubt it would have made for 
easier Franco-German relations if the Second 
Reich had given Alsace-Lorraine the status of 
the Saar between 1919 and 1935. But that would 
have meant giving up Metz as a fortress. Can 
one imagine any German government daring to 
sacrifice the fruits of victory this way or even 
Babel and the Social Democrats really fighting 
for such a solution? It has taken two wars, in 
which it can reasonably be asserted both France 
and Germany were twice defeated, to ram the 
lesson home. Bismarck was as dangerous a ghost 
to have around as was Napoleon. Possibly, Pro- 
fessor Guérard is too rational, too much above 
the battle to understand what makes the military 
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The LION 


Joseph Kessel 


Book Society Choice 


‘If you slide down in your deck- 
chair with The Lion, you had better 
havea friend to watch the tide for you. 
You won’t notice it because Joseph 
Kessel’s novel is irresistible. Mr 
Kessel has a beautifully unobtrusive 
descriptive gift, and a very far from 
naive psychological comprehension: 
none of his characters are obvious, 
and the situation of love between 
husband, wife and child . . . is in- 
teresting for itself. Mr Kessel’s 
Africa is real, his animals animals, 


his men men... He has told an 
absorbing story.” YORKSHIRE POST 
135. 6d. 


Friends and 
Enemies 


Adlai Stevenson 


‘No American politician visiting 


Russia could be more enlightened 
or observant than Mr Adlai Steven- 
son. Mr Stevenson quotes very 
aptly a remark made to him: 
“Believe what you see, not what 
you hear”. There is nothing stale 
in his accounts of his arguments 
with Mr Mikoyan. On his tour he 
kept his eyes and ears open.’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 
16s. 


The Face of 
WAR 


Martha Gellhorn 


‘I believe that memory and im- 
agination, not nuclear weapons, are 
the greatest deterrents.’ This is a 
selection from eight years’ war re- 
porting in Spain, China, Germany, 
Finland and elsewhere. It is a vivid 
and poignant reminder of war's 
effect on the individual. 
18s. 
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and political mind work, and so one wonders 
whether his intelligent and sympathetic Gaullism 
may not be in part based on an illusion. The 
General is no disciple of Jaurés. And since 
Professor Guérard takes a very dim view of the 
refusal to commit the full strength of the RAF 
to the battle of France, it may be pointed out 
that this hard but necessary decision was sup- 
ported at the time by General de Gaulle. 

But war and diplomacy are not the main 
themes of this book. The French people, the 
French achievement are what matter and the 
gesta Dei per Francos are as much represented 
by the Sorbonne and the Comédie Frangaise as 
by Bouvines or Austerlitz. Again and again we 
are asked to look at a stage in French history 
not in political or economic but in cultural terms. 
We are shown the sterility of the First Empire by 
stress on the exile of all the great French writers 
of the age (except, as Albert Thibaudet put it, of 
the Emperor himself). And the Second Empire, 
so often dismissed as shallow and corrupt, is 
shown as one of the most fruitful epochs in 
French history. But Professor Guérard surely 
limits culture too much to literature? It is prob- 
ably true that French literature is the greatest glory 
of France, but surely architecture from Saint- 
Nectaire and Vézeley on is the next? The ‘Maitre 
de Moulins’ is at least as‘ important as Villon; 
Cézanne as Victor Hugo. 

When Professor Guérard comes to modern 
times, he is frankly but not offensively partisan. 
He dislikes the rule of what he calls ‘mesocracy, 
of the little man so admired by Alain, the rule 
of Combes and the esprits forts of the Café du 
Commerce. There is a great deal of justice in this 
view, but I think that, with all its faults, the 


Fourth Repubiic was less marked by this petti- ~ 


ness than the Third. The reconstruction after 1945 
was far bolder, more original and more relevant 
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The Dictionary of 
Welsh Biography — 


Down to 1940 


“The Dictionary . . . gives a rich and lively and 
varied picture of a resilient and gifted nation.” 
TIMES LIT. SUP, 


‘This English Edition of a notable undertaking 
of research and scholarship published under 
the auspices of The Honourable Society of 
Cymmrodorion is offered for sale at £6 6s. by 
Basil Blackwell Ltd. 


The Shop Stewards’ 
Movement and 
Workers’ Control 


1910-1922 


By BRANKO PRIBICEVIC 
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About 25s. net 
An account of the development of the ideas of 
the shop stewards out of their workshop activ- 
ities, with a comparison between the various 
industries, Finally there is a description of the 
absorption of the remnants of the movement 
into the teachings and organization of the 
Communist party. 
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to French needs than the mere restoration of the 
status quo ante that dominated French planning 
in 1919. I doubt very much if the France of 
1939 was really as much abreast of the times as 
was the France of 1914. But there is no doubt 
that the France of 1959 is far more a successful 
part of the modern world than France has been 
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since 1870. And it is perhaps the only serious 
defect in this brilliant book that no stress jg 
laid on what is the greatest change in French 
life since Waterloo—the rising birthrate. What 
will a young France be like? I hope to live 
long enough to see. 

D. W. BROGAN 


Teenage Thing 


Absolute Beginners. By Colin MacInnes. (MacGibbon and Kee, 15s.) 
The Lopsider. By Leopold Louth. (Gollancz, 16s.) 
In the Darkness of my Fury. By Ricardo Fernandez de la Reguera. Translated by IIsa 


Barea. (Oswald Wolff, 16s.) 


The Naked Trees. By Tage Skou-Hansen. Translated by Katherine John. (Cape, 15s.) 


Absolute Beginners is a lively successor to the 
author's City of Spades and professes to describe 
the contemporary war between Youth and Age. 
‘Youth has power, a kind of divine power 
straight from mother nature.’ Age consists of the 
‘old tax-payers,’ ‘elderly sordids, ‘conscripts’ 
and ‘pensioners’; i.e., everybody over nineteen, 
for Mr. MaclInnes is a strict purist. His purism 
leads him to vitiate the teenage case, whatever 
it may be, both by sentimentalising it—‘a really 
charming boy looks out at you from behind 
that razor-edge face of his, if only for an instant’ 
(or, inside every bad boy there’s a good boy 
whispering to be let out)}—and by sneering at the 
Rest, ‘toupets and falsies and rejuvenators and 
all’ (do teenagers never use any of these items?), 
so that the war comes to seem as senseless as a 
squabble between ‘little eyases’ and grown-up 
players. According to Mr. MaclInnes, the hungry 
generations tread one another down with shock- 
ing swiftness; teenagers apparently go in fear 
of kids: ‘they're a menace, because they’re so 
damned wilful and energetic.’ But perhaps this is 
just teenage colour. The book is so crammed 
with colour—every teenage remark that 
possibly could be made has to be made—that it 
resembles a (very readable) Encyclopedia of 
Teenagery or Concise Teenage Mythology, with 
sections on ‘serious paperbacks, temperance, 
cleanliness and the various aspects of jazz: ‘I’ve 
explained a club for jazz people, and also a jazz 
club, but a jazz concert is something different 
still. . . .’ Incidentally, some seemingly harmless 
words have been reduced to dashes: an unspoken 
reproach, I suppose, to the foul-mouthed, 
drunken old sordids who are reading the book. 

A few nice catches are made in the rye, cer- 
tainly, and there are some excellent shots of 
London life and landscape. The plot is a suc- 
cession of shortest distances between teenage 
‘points’: the hero is a photographer (lay and 
artistic), likes his dad, dislikes his ma, loves Suze 
(who prefers Spades) and fights on the Spade 
side in the Notting Hill riots. But Mr. MacInnes 
himself can hardly be a teenager, and much of 
his ‘teenage thing’ rings false. Vern, a grotesque 
relic of around twenty-six or, as the hero puts 
it, ‘an H-Certificate product,’ is an easy butt 
with his mumbling about ‘social conscience,’ but 
he shows to unintended advantage alongside our 
young hero’s utter contempt for the past. When 
the author hits the nail on the head, as he often 
does, it is an adult nail after all. And despite 
the smoke screen we see that this is really the 
perennial battle between life and living death, 
and not specifically a teenage thing at all. Aside 
from the falsified credentials of the opponents, 
I found Absolute Beginners most enjoyable. 


The Lopsider also suffers from the author’s 
urge to get everything into the act; and not sur- 
prisingly, since the hero has one foot in the 
gutter and the other on the pavement and is thus 
enabled to make the worst of both worlds. 
Young Nat (an elderly sordid by Mr. MacInnes’s 


standards) gets involved with fake antiques, a 
public school, the Civil Service, an American 
culture-vulture millionaire, two ‘radiant’ girls 
and a musical, Naughty Messalina (based on a 
fake-Shakespearian piece of his own compo 
sition), which is taken up by The News Trumpet 
(typical joke) and inaugurates a new cult of 
Cheerful Young Men. All well and good, as a 
frolic, and some palpable hits are scored. But 
then morality rears its awkward neck. Mr. 
Louth feels that morality is an OK thing but 
can’t see how to apply it without spoiling his 
fun. He compromises by endowing his hero with 
a fretful moral itch. Nat (from Fortunatus, 
Elizabethan for Lucky) doesn’t mind smuggling 
fake-antique violins but feels uncomfortable at 
turning a little old American lady out of her 
coffin to make room for them. Finally, his con- 
federates having given him up as an ‘old pea- 
green incorruptible, he is all set to go straight 
with one of the radiant girls, supposing she'll 
let him. 

If Mr. Louth tries too hard to be funny, Senor 


“de la Reguera tries too hard to be tragic. /n the 








‘On the wall of his cell the con- 
demned man was painting a door—so 
realistic that it seemed he had only to 
lift the latch and walk out.’ 


From the story by Jack Finney— 
one of the ace thriller writers in the 
SEPTEMBER 
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Darkness of my Fury is a dying doctor’s story 
of his poverty-stricken youth (rather interesting) 
and his savage unrequited love for Clara (rather 
boring), told in a highly exclamatory style. 
After a very symbolic bull—or rather cow—fight, 
he rapes Clara, and then goes off to hunt in- 
fectious diseases in some unnamed parts. This 
angry young doctor reviles himself frequently 
and at length as ‘a caveman, a barbarian.’ We are 
supposed to think otherwise. We don’t. 

The Naked Trees is not a world-shaker, but 
it has a quiet stoicism, an undemonstrative en- 
joyment of ordinary things, far removed from 
the showiness and faked excitement which in 
varying degree infect these other novels. Set in 
Denmark in 1944, the story concerns a group of 
young and modest saboteurs. The Occupation, 
as the blurb remarks, lay lighter there than else- 
where. Mercifully, there is no hint of resisten- 
tialism and no gratuitous violence. Sabotage 
comes as naturally to these young people as love- 
making, and in fact the novel is chiefly about 
love, a love which is fulfilled without rape and 
renounced without suicide. 


D. J. ENRIGHT 


News of the Old World 


1764. By Jack Lindsay. (Muller, 25s.) 


Mr. Linpsay’s book reads like a high-class low- 
grade newspaper; rape, robbery, ruin, birth, death, 
disaster, wagers, wars and whores—there is some- 
thing for everyone; it is readable, vivid and full 
of interesting and amusing life. The first week of 
October is characteristic : a poor man rushed from 
a workhouse, cut his throat and castrated himself, 
but was happily sewn up by a surgeon; a sailor 
and a whore broke down a ‘boghouse’ by their 
vigour and sank to their chins in nightsoil; Wesley 
preached; some Negro slaves died aboard a ship 
from Jamaica; a large gang rescued a sodomist 
from the police and carried him off in triumph; 
Love for Love was performed at Covent Garden; 
the Duke of Devonshire died; a glass-blower 
drank a quart of aniseed water in fifty-four 
minutes for a wager and died in convulsions; a 
master of a porter cellar ‘kicked his wife about 
the privy parts’ and she died; the Duke of Cum- 
berland had ‘gout-twitches’; a soldier sold his 
erring wife for eight guineas on condition that her 
new husband should ‘nevermore cohabit with’ her; 
and Wesley preached again. 

According to the blurb all this adds up to ‘an 
authentic, colourful, comprehensive picture of 
tighteenth-century life.’ But unfortunately it 
doesn't. For Mr. Lindsay's picture is sadly dis- 
torted. He simply cannot resist the sensational. 
Take rapes. His list mcludes an old woman of 
ninety taken by her grandson, a boy of six, some 
young girls and an old man of unspecified age. 
The eighteenth century's tastes were often odd, 
but to suggest that this was a ravisher’s usual fare 
is to strain one’s credulity. It also seems a little 
unfair that, in the index, homosexuality should get 
SiX mentions and prostitution none at all. Prosti- 
tutes certainly appear in the text but perhaps Mr. 
Lindsay regards them, as he regards Namier who 
18 also omitted from the index, as people whose 
Services can be accepted without acknowledge- 
ment. In addition, the book bristles with errors of 
every variety—historical, factual and grammatical. 
The index is incomplete and the bibliography 
simply bizarre. For all this it remains an excellent 

dside book—rather like an historical News of 
the World in stiff covers, over 300 pages of all 
the quaint behaviour known to the human condi- 
tion, and scarcely a word of explanation. 


NEIL MCKENDRICK 
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MONETARY MANAGERS CASTIGATED 


By 


AFTER putting the Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street in her place 
the authors of the Radcliffe 
Report proceed to expose the 
weaknesses of the Conservative 
Government’s re-use of Bank 
rate and the folly of .Mr. 
Thorneycroft’s obsession with 
the supply of money. Reading 
these significant passages, I was 
constantly reminded of past 
articles I had written for the 
back page of this journal—except that the 
language of the Report is studiously polite and 
honeyed whereas mine was as studiously sharp 
and perhaps offensive to the ‘hard-money’ school. 
‘When all has been said, reads paragraph 514, 
‘our conclusion is that monetary measures cannot 
alone be relied upon to keep in nice balance an 
economy subject to major strains from both with- 
out and within. Monetary measures can help, but 
that is all.” 
+ = * 

Mr. Butler might say that he agreed and that 
he had had resort to direct controls such as the 
bank squeeze (a ceiling on advances and a qualita- 
tive test), the hire-purchase restrictions, the 
capital issues control, cuts in public and local 
authority investment, not to mention the discrim- 
inatory purchase taxes. Even so, the Committee 
thought little of his and his successors’ monetary 
strategems. The bank squeeze, it said (para. 460), 
merely drove frustrated borrowers to other 
sources of credit—at more expensive rates— 
proving that the market for credit is a single 
market. The capital issues control it regarded as 
useless in ordinary times and it thought (para. 514) 
there were ‘narrow limits to the usefulness of hire- 
purchase controls.’ (Deprived of bank loans the 
hire-purchase companies simply advertised for 
public deposits or made use of foreign money— 
also at very expensive rates.) In fact, the Com- 
mittee wrote off the whole Conservative monetary 
experiment of the past eight years as well-meaning 
but misguided. It was an experiment based on 
old-fashioned beliefs in the influence of interest 
rate changes and in the efficiency of bank money 
restrictions. ‘The insignificance of interest 
changes, said the Committee in para. 451, ‘in 
relation to other costs and to the risks involved 
was entphasised to us again and again’—not only 
in connection with fixed investment but with 
investment in stocks of commodities. The Com- 
mittee fully shared the scepticism of their wit- 
nesses in regard to the interest rate incentive. As 
for Mr. Thorneycroft’s reliance on restricting the 
supply of money, it had these few devastating 
words to say (para. 391): ‘It is possible to 
demonstrate statistically that during the last few 
years the volume of spending has greatly in- 
creased while the supply of money has hardly 
changed : the velocity of circulation of money has 
increased . . . we cannot find any reason for 
supposing, or any experience in monetary history 
indicating, that there is any limit to the velocity 
of circulation.” In this the Committee wisely fol- 
lowed Professor Kahn. It was a pity Mr. Thorney- 
croft called in the wrong professor. 

* * * 

In spite of this convincing summing-up the 
Economist persists in pretending that the 7 per 
cent. Bank rate of September, 1957, did the trick 
and worked. The Committee do not deny that a 
violent manipulation of Bank rate has a psycho- 
logical effect—especially on foreigners. ‘We are 
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prepared to accept the view’ (para. 441) ‘that in 
the present state of world opinion Bank rate itself 
has considerable external significance.’ But they 
added: ‘We find it difficult to believe that such 
veneration for Bank rate can persist if there 
develops a general scepticism of the power of 
interest rates over the internal economic situation.” 
* * * 

The Committee finally came to the conclusion 
that if monetary action was to affect the level of 
total demand decisively it must concern itself with 
the state of liquidity in the whole economy. The 
supply of money and the interest rate structure 
were Only important in so far as they affected the 
liquidity position .of the financial institutions 
which lent money to the spenders. But the Com- 
mittee extended the meaning of liquidity to cover 
‘money power’ (para. 390). ‘Spending is not limited 
by the amount of money in existence, but it is 
related to the amount of money people think they 
can get hold of.’ There is no one group of lenders 
which are exclusively important: they all compete 
in a single market for credit. 

* * * 

In a review (Chapter IV) of the financial 
institutions the Committee found that the sources 
of liquidity were multifarious and the ease of 
substitution high. In the event of an emergency 
(of grave inflation) the Committee therefore 
recommended a combination of direct controls of 
capital issues, bank advances and consumer credit 
and pointed out that it was useless to limit bank 
advances if the lending of building societies, insur- 
ance companies and hire-purchase finance com- 
panies remained uncontrolled. But in normal times 
the Committee thought that the liquidity of 
financial institutions could be effectively tackled 
through changes in the interest rate structure 
(which affects the market value of their funds) 
and that these changes could best be secured 
through the management of the national debt in 
the market, which it described as ‘an instrument 
of singular potency.’ 

* * * 

This part of the Report I venture to say is the 
weakest and most controversial. The public will 
be confused by the Committee playing down 
the effectiveness of interest rate incentives in the 
first place and then recommending a more vigor- 
ous use of the interest rate weapon in the gilt- 
edged market. What the Committee had in mind 
was the lack of clear purpose in the funding opera- 
tions of the Bank of England, which is tacitly 
criticised for not allowing gilt-edged prices to fall 
in 1957, when the Government wanted to deflate, 
and for preventing a rise in 1958 (through the 
over-funding which I have constantly exposed) 
when it would have been appropriate. The authori- 
ties must consciously exercise a more positive 
market policy, the Committee says, about long 
rates as well as short, and what is more must make 
their intentions known to the market. But in para- 
graph 562 the Committee begs the whole question 
of debt management. In the ‘no control’ circum- 
stances of today one cannot ‘push the rate of 
interest to a level that is high enough to attract 
sufficient firm holders of the debt’ without en- 
dangering the first aim of economic policy, which 
is a high and stable level of employment. 

= * * 


But what a relief it is to have a State document 
of this fine calibre explaining how money can be 
a useful servant but a bad master! Two years ago 
we were on the point of handing over our 
economic destiny to a false money god! 
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PROSPECTS FOR BLACKPOOL 


By Our Industrial Correspondent 


HE 91st Trades Union Congress, which meets 
Te Blackpool next week, will be working under 
a severe handicap. The chosen people of the trade 
union movement will not know whether they are 
on the borders of the Promised Land of a Labour 
Government, or whether Pharaoh—in the person 
of Mr. Macmillan—is to hold them in thrall for 
another five years. 

The result of the General Election matters 
enormously to the leaders of the unions, not only 
for emotional reasons—nor even because Labour 
would give them the kind of economic policies 
they like—but because of the widespread fear 
among them that a Conservative Government, in 
its third term, would be certain: to take legislative 
action to ‘tame the unions.’ For there has been 
much rumbling on the Right about the TUC’s 
handling of the ETU affair; the unofficial strikes 
in the Midlands, which seem to dim each new 
glory of the motor-car industry, have caused 
further exasperation; and the unfavourable union 
reaction to Mr. Macleod’s suggestion for looking 
again at demarcation troubles has further irritated 
Conservatives. 

To be fair, it would be difficult for the TUC to 
move quickly, even now, in the ETU affair. If 
there is any show-down over this in open congress, 
it will not be provoked by the platform. The poker- 
faced Frank Haxell has played his cards with 
infinite patience these past eight months, and has 
managed to leave the General Council on the eve 
of congress without clear proof of ballot irregu- 
larities, and with no well-established opposition 
inside the ETU. There will consequently be no 
quick ending here, though the General Council’s 
summons to the union to meet it after congress 
means that the pursuit is to continue. 

Nor, apparently, is there any intention to dis- 
cuss demarcation in the frank terms that are neces- 
sary. Sir Tom Williamson did a lot of strong talk- 
ing at his own union’s congress in June about the 
numbers of his members who were being thrown 
out of work by demarcation strikes in other 
unions, but the motion he has put down for 
Blackpool is astonishingly weak—concerned only 
with getting unemployment benefit for men laid 
off. It will be left to Mr. Alan Birch, one of the 
few bright spots on the dim TUC horizon, to 
provide something visionary. His union’s motion 
on co-operation and closer working could provide 
him with the text for a much-needed sermon. He 
can scarcely draw much encouragement, however, 


from the General Council's report, which sounds 
as if it had just managed to suppress its yawn when 
it states: ‘No evidence has, however, been pre- 
sented to the General Council as yet supposing 
that the delegate conferences and executive com- 
mittees of unions wish to relinquish or substan- 
tially modify their rights of decision about wages; 
yet this is inherent in co-ordination.’ 

It is hard to describe the weary superiority with 
which a union official will tell anyone with ideas 
about what the TUC should do, that it has no 
power to interfere in the autonomy of unions. 
Even now, this is often thrown into the ETU 
argument by people who resent the fact that the 
General Council has taken notice of public 
opinion. The truth of the matter is that the TUC 
will not interfere in anything involving a big 
union; but it will take action against a small one, 
if someone powerful gives it a push. The National 
Amalgamated Stevedores and Dockers will be 
disaffiliated from the Congress next week because 
their sins of omission and commission brought 
them into collision with the largest union in the 
TUC, the Transport and General Workers. There 
was no bored talk about the difficulties of action 
by the General Council in that case. 

Action of a less drastic kind—in co-ordinating 
wage claims, settling demarcation disputes, and 
seeing their shop stewards do not play one union 
off against another—would require qualities of 
leadership which the present General Council has 
shown no evidence that it possesses. There is a 
good deal of ability, intelligence and honesty in 
the council chamber, but very little imagination 
—which is why so many of the congress debates 
next week will be about nothing in particular. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


HE gilt-edged market made a partial recovery 

but went easier again this week when the 
American Treasury bill rates rose further—the 
three months to 3.9 per cent. and the six months 
to 4.46 per cent. There is really no reason why our 
own Treasury bill rate should rise above its present 
level of 3.48 per cent. Who wants to send money 
to New York for a slight gain in yield if there 
is a discount on the forward dollar? The Ameri- 
cans have a domestic problem to solve because 
Congress has refused to raise the 4} per cent. ceil- 
ing on long-term loans and this is driving the 
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Government into the short loan market. No one 
seriously thinks that our Bank rate will be raised 
to meet this odd situation. One good thing the 
Radcliffe Report has done with its scepticism of 
money policy is to make it less likely than ever 
that the Bank of England will want to put Bank 
rate up to 44 per cent. 
Motor Shares 

The recurrence of labour troubles at the 
BMC works has switched investors away from 
BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION, whose shares have 
been quietly easing. At 17s. 6d. the yield on the 

5s. shares on the indicated dividend of 15} per 
cent. is under 44 per cent., but the market is now 
going for 20 per cent., which would allow a re- 
turn of 53 per cent. Motor shares have had a 
50 per cent. rise this year, but a firm of stock- 
brokers, reviewing the motor trade prospects, 
expects a further 30 per cent. rise if the Con- 
servatives win the election. This, I think, is cer- 
tainly possible for BMC. The fruits of the capital 
expenditure on its recent very successful new 
models, not to mention the £10 million spent on 
the new baby car now being launched, have yet 
to be seen in the trading account. These brokers 
expect the net profit per BMC vehicle to improve 
on the existing £17 and approach the £35 per 
vehicle realised by ForRD. This may happen when 
output moves into full swing and overtakes last 
year’s average. The waiting list for BMC cars 
at home is said to be longer than at any time 
since 1955. And their popularity abroad is still 
rising. BMC hopes to increase its sales in the 
European Common Market in view of its manu- 
facturing agreement with Innocenti in Italy and 
the extension to its factory in Holland. This is 
BMC'’s year, say the brokers. They may be right. 
However, if Ford is adversely affected by the 
threat of the new American small cars in the US 
market—the size of Zephyrs!—I would be 
tempted to buy. As I write, Ford shares have 
fallen 2s. to 79s. 6d. to yield 3 per cent. on a divi- 
dend nearly 5 times covered. 


International Equities 

ROYAL DUTCH and SHELL shares are the prime 
examples of international ‘growth’ equities and 
there was some fresh buying when the half-yearly 
results were announced, showing a 44 per cent. 
increase in sales and a 154 per cent. increase in net 
income. But second thoughts were sobering when 
it was realised that the second quarter of last year 
was the Shell worst and that the taxation charge 
in the second quarter of 1959 was only 40 per cent. 
of income against 50 per cent. in the first quarter. 
Profits before tax seem to be growing very slowly 
and profit margins to have narrowed very slightly. 
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ACROSS 
1 Beauty treatment for a calif? (6) 
4 It’s prefaced by an oath (8) 

10 Little credit in a trussed goose for 
a miser (7) 

11 Learning leads to a garland for 

~ the maiden (7) 

12 She Se orders that Grimes 
should sweep out the crater of 
Etna (10) 

13 Pirate announces himself shortly 
and ungrammatically (4) 

15 A tropic fruit can be picked here(7) 

17 ‘Nymph, in thy —— Be all my 
ae remembered’ (Shakespeare) 
(7) 

19 Sign, piease! (7) 

21 Hanger-on who's obviously ad- 
dicted to the bath (7) 


23 ‘Come with —— bent and with 
gers of quivers’ (Swinburne) 
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1 
Solution on September 18 
24 To take a leaf out of another’s 14 Peter is out performing these! (10) [fg 
book, in fact (10) 16 Speculating, Theodore gets up (9) 
27 The painter takes up almost the 18 Worsted the little creatures? They 
whole entrance (7) might well! (9) _ 
28 Found in orders to the navigator 20 The old lady is implored to lay [fj 
to land (7) a bet (7) : 
29 The stronghold defines the use of 22 Cooked to the third degree? (7) 
a hairpin (8) 23 A short one at the bar (5) 
30 How the Romans treated the 15th 25 Retreat from no approval (4) is 
and 13th? (6) 26 Salt rent (4) 
DOWN 
1 Isn’t a face likely to? (9) SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1051 9 
2 Wingéd messenger (7) ACROSS.—1 Coping. 4 Stocking. 10 
3 Turn each to pray (10) Paul Pry. 11 Lame dog. 12 Epaulettes. 
S$ Wings on skiffs can lead to 13 Scot. 15 Rhetors. 17 Opposes. 19 
heavals (9) Reprise. 21 Telpher. 23 Vole. 24 Skrim- 
6 Mend an oath (4) — > a. 28 Louvers. 29 [23 
s. SssOp. 
bie bone round a chimney for DOWN.—1 Cup-bearer. ‘ Plumage. 3 
apoleonic alke out. am 
8 The sort of chap who's never at Indices. 8 Gigot. 9 Ryot. 14 Apple sauce. 7 


home 
9 She shows her love (4) 
a second prize of 


Twentieth Century Dictionary and 
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solutions: Crossword No. 1053, 99 Gower St., London WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords, 


16 Speakeasy. 18 Strikes up. 20 Pilgrim. 
22 Heavens, 23 Vamps. 25 Isle. 26 Smew. 
PRIZEWINNERS 
Mr. P. Poulard, 13 Gre<4a Road, Thorn- 
ton Heath, Surrey, and Mrs. Boileau, 

Stoke Abbott, Beaminster, Dorset. 
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fhe oi! industry is not yet improving its statistical 
position. Crude oil production for 1959 is 
apected to rise by 7 per cent., but consumption 
jy only 5 per cent. or 54 per cent. The Borden 
frergy Commission did not help matters in its 
jal report published this week when it recom- 
mended that the international oil companies 
gould make room for Canadian oil exports in 
fe American market or face the possibility of 
mport licences in Canada for Venezuelan and 
\iddle East fields. Shell shares have come back 
151s. to yield 4.3 per cent., but even so do not 
yok SO promising an international growth equity 


COMPANY 


LDHAM & SON have been trading since 
(Discs. and are well known as makers of 
jgtteries. In spite of a decline in export sales of 
ar batteries and the anticipated fall in home sales 
of batteries for the mining industry, Mr. John 
(idham, the chairman, is confident for the future. 
He says . Our enterprise will continue to 
move from strength to strength as it has done in 
iis past ninety years of trading. . . .” The parent 
company now heads an enterprise firmly based 
intwo of the greatest markets of the world—the 
british Commonwealth and the Common Market. 
The range of batteries is being extended; sales 
of the three-year-old *Pg’ type power and traction 
tattery are also expanding. Plant and equipment 
ipenditure has increased, thus bringing about a 
fill in net current assets and an increase in the 
bank overdraft. However, dividends have always 
been conservative so that there are substantial 
mserves; the dividend for the year ended March 
1, 1959, is again 174 per cent., from earnings 
of 31.9 per cent. An improvement in the net profit, 
ifter tax, of £105,105 is expected this year. The 
ls. ordinary shares at 2s. 9d. yield 6.3 per cent. 


1959 


aS PHILIPS LAMPS. This company’s second quarter 
results show that sales have increased in the first 
half of this year by 14 per cent. and net income 
by very nearly 40 per cent. Profit margins have 
slightly improved, although the prices of radio 
and television sets in Germany and Holland have 
been lowered. When I last recommended Philips 
Lamps the shares were 75s. They have risen from 
86s. 74d. this vear to 128s.—and the yield on the 
14 per cent. dividend covered nearly three times 
is only 2 per cent. But a 5 per cent. stock dividend 
was distributed in 1958 and more bonuses will 
come. This share should be in every ‘growth’ list. 


NOTES 


Sempah (Holdings) Ltd. has issued its first 
report (to December 31, 1958) since a quotation 
was regranted a year ago on its change of status, 
funds being invested in one rubber company and 
two investment trusts. Although the income 
from the Malayan group fell from £21,000 to 
£13,000 last year. the dividend is being increased 
from 25 per cent. to 30 per cent. and the interim 
dividend for the current year from 10 per cent. 
to 124 per cent. The chairman, Brigadier F. C. 
Hopton Scott, says that income has yet to reflect 
the growing strength of the assets position and 
that the company is engaged in acquiring another 
business, which will materially increase the future 
revenue. He also proposes a most unusual scrip 
issue of 100 per cent. in deferred Is. shares from 
reserves. These shares will not receive any divi- 
dend (none is anticipated this year) until 50 per 
cent. is paid on the ordinary 2s. shares, and at the 

same time no dividend in excess of 50 per cent. 
will be paid on the ordinary until this amount has 
been declared on the deferred. This new security, 
says the chairman, will have some immediate 
market value and can therefore be sold without 
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in any way affecting the income from a share- 
holder's original holding. The 2s. ordinary shares, 
backed by assets of about 9s. 3d. per share, stand 
at 12s. 6d. to yield 4.8 per cent. 


Radio and Allied (Holdings) Ltd., manufac- 
turers of the well-known Sobell and McMichael 
radio and television sets, have issued their first 
accounts, to April 30, 1959, since offering their 5s. 
ordinary shares to the public in May, 1958, at 9s. 
each. The prospectus estimated a trading profit of 
£821,000. This has been far exceeded by a figure 
of £1,253,000, so that a dividend of 224 per cent. 
now declared, against a 15 per cent. forecast, is 
fully justified on the excellent results. The net 
profit after tax was £570,582. During this active 
year there have been big increases in stocks and 
debtors, but creditors, at £1,869,813, have more 
than doubled and cash balances are up by £65,000 
to £127,056. Besides its radiv and television, whose 
future is good, the company also has interests in 
electronics and electrical engineering business, 
The 5s. ordinary shares at 22s. yield 5.1 per cent. 


Singer and Friedlander, the international and 
merchant bankers, have reported higher profits 
for the year to December 31, 1958. The net profit 
was in fact £76,000 at £192,496, giving an earnings 
cover of 28.5 for the dividend of 6 per cent. 
This is arrived at by an interim of 24 per cent. and 
4j per cent. on capital increased by a 100 per cent. 
scrip issue since the interim payment. There has 
been a very large increase in investments; these 
are up from £2,639,000 to £4,810,690, while cur- 
rent deposits and other accounts have expanded 
to £2.500,000. The current year should be another 
good one for the company. Future prospects, the 
very well-covered dividend, and the fact that the 
interim dividend for the current year has just been 
increased from 1} per cent. to 24 per cent. account 
for the low yield of 2.6 per cent. on the £1 ordinary 
shares at 45s. 





IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood Exhibitions : 
Close Sept. 30. “William Gilpin and the Pic- 
turesque’ and ‘18th Century Portrait Busts.” 





Admission Free. Weekdays, 10-7; Sundays, 
2.30-7, Refreshments available. 210 bus from 
Archway or Golders Green Stations. we? 








Classified advertis re- NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Boys’ Clubs in- | OLDER MEN AND WOMEN find office em- 

id if - li geet pose be p 4 vite applications for the post of OFFICER ployment through STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 
ig aed ea sas i 4 | FOR RECRUITMENT AND SERVICE—De- | 436 Strand, W .C.2. TEM 6644 
$s. Minimum < lines. x numbers tails of the appointment from: The General | — 

> . . ~ 89 : DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL SER- 

ls, extra. Classified Advertisement gon, WL N.A.B.C., 17 Bedford Square, Lon- RESEARCH DE ASSOCIATION requires 

Department, The Spectator Lid., * es Assistant; experience of Research work desir- 

9 Gower Street, London, WC1. THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS able. Should be good at figures and able to 


_— EUSton 3221 Ss bessan 


APPOINTMENTS \ VACANT 


BC requires Production Assistant, Television, 
® Manchester. Duties will include all normal 
tral functions of a Production Assistant with 
clal emphasis on Light Entertainment. Suc- 
(sstul candidate wil] assist producers in pro- 
mmme administration, budgeting, rehearsal 
i, when necessary, in selection of films and 
Grection of film sequences. He will act as pro- 
dxer's representative and be in charge of stage 
minagement. Good education and keen interest 
® and knowledge of, Light Entertainment 
‘ential. Experience of production procedure 
i Television or films desirable. Salary £1,230 
(sibly higher if qualifications exceptional) 
ting by five annual increments to £1,580 max. 
ba. Requests for application forms (enclosing 

sed envelope and quoting reference 
6.1267 “Spt.") should reach Appointments 
Qficer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 


$$ $$ 


BRITISH NYLON SPINNERS LIMITED 
Require a well-qualified and experienced 


SECRETARY 


for their Export Manager. 


Applicants, aged 26-45, must have a ‘high 
“andard of ability and should be accus- 
omed to working responsibly on their 
own initiative. A knowledge of French 
‘dior German would be an advantage. 
Pleasant. working condiions in modern 


Ollices overlooking Hyde Park. 
Goog Stari 


2g salary. Luncheon vouchers. 
5-day week. 
Apply in writing to Personnel Office, 
B.N.S. LIMITED, 
68 Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
Se. — a Sa Nee 
CONCERT PITCH SECRETARY. Well- 


tameted keyboard technique. Hi-fe attachment. 

.” tadenzas and coo] breaks. Shoujd know 

Pang for arpeggio-ridden news bureau. 
S, try Box 4980. 





AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. Applications are 
invited from graduates in Sociology, History or 
Politics for an Assistant Lectureship in the de- 
partment of Sociology. Salary scale £700 x £50— 
£850 a year, plus £60 London Allowance, with 
superannuation benefits and family allowances. 
In assessing the starting salary consideration 
will be given to age and experience. The 
appointment wil] date from 1 October, 1959, or 
as carly thereafter as possible. Applications, 
with the names of three referee,, should be sent 
not later than 21 September, 1959, to the Sec- 
retary, The London School of Economics and 
Political Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
W.C.2, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE — WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG. DEPARTMENT OF 
CLASSICS. VACANCY: SENIOR’ LEC- 
TURER. Applications are invited for appoint- 
ment to the above post. Duties are to be 
assumed On ist January, 1960, or as soon as 
possible thereafter. The salary will be accord- 
ing to the scale £1.590 x £60—£2.010. A com- 
mencing salary above the minimum notch may 
be paid om the grounds of special qualifications 
or experience. In addition, the University is at 
present euthorised, subject to Government regu- 
lations, to pay an annual vacation savings bonus 
not exceeding £60. Membership of the University 
Institutions Provident Fund is compulsory, and 
membership of the University’s Staff Medical 
Aid Fund is compulsory in the case of an officer 
who is found eligible in terms of the rules. In- 
tending applicants are advised to obtain a copy 
of the Information Sheet relating to this 
vacancy from the Secretary, Association of 
Universi‘ies of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Applications 
close, in South Africa and London, on 16th 
November, 1959. 








handle statistical data. Typing essential. Salary, 
age 23 or over, £11, rising to £11 I4s. 6d. in 
two years. This year’s holiday arrangements 
respected. Nan-contributory Pension scheme. 
Canteen facilities —Apply in writing to General 
Secretary, Institution of yg oo Civil Ser- 
vants, 28 Broadway, London, S.W 


TEACHER OF ENGLISH to foreign students 
required for London College. Full-time appoint- 
ment, Preference given to experienced teacher 
with good degree.—Box No. 5008 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





MAN, 56 in years, only wants unpaid full-time 
job. Anywhere Britain or overseas, where can be 
usefully employed. if only in unskilled capacity, 
in work of humanitarian nature.—Box 5013. 


SHORTHAND-TY PIST, aged 22, with certificate 
in Social Science (London Schoo! of Economics) 
and experience as Assistant in well-known Book- 
shop, secks employment in a publishing house.— 
Box 5011. 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION, Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Original furniture from Buckingham 
Palace. Period costumes. The Londonderry 
Ambassadoria! Silver. Open 10 tw 8 daily, in- 
cluding Sundays. 


FRIENDS HOUSE, Euston Road, N.W.1. Sun- 
day, September 6 at 6.30 p.m.. ‘Christ, the Light 











2/0 





DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
BANKERS 


Continue to offer 
£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $% on each £500 unit 


BASIC Details from Investment Dept. SR. WITH 
| DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
RATE | DANES tN se. 265 ; : BONUS 


of Men.” Speaker : Robert Davis. 


74°% on sums 














LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicesi Sa. 
Part Il: ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE. 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 





“BRITISH-ASIAN AND OVERSEAS 
SOCIALIST FELLOWSHIP 
GRAND AUTUMN DANCE 

PORCHESTER HALL, QUEENSWAY, 

LONDON, W.2 
Primrose Bledman and his West Indian Band 
M.C.: Dr. David Pitt 
Fenner Brockway, M.P., Donald 
Chesworth, L.C.C. 
SATURDAY, 19th SEPTEMBER, 7-11.45 p.m. 
Tickets : 6s. double, 3s. 6d. single. Secretary, 


Hosts : 








B.A.0O.S.F., t a eeee House, Smith Square, 
London, $.W 

PERSON A L 
ADV ERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 


columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column, 


£100,000 A YEAR barely meets the present cost 
of our allowance and services to necessitous 
Cancer Sufferers, Will you take a share in this 
work of mercy? A gift of £10 could assist one 
Poor patient for six months, and make you a 
LIFE MEMBER.—National Society for Cancer 
Relief (Appeal G.7). President: Countess 
Mountbatten of Burma, C.1. > ig D.V.O., 
47 Victoria Street, London" S.W 








BEG, BORROW —even buy — "Owe = Solitude,’ 
satirical verse by R. Cynewulf Robbins, 7s. 6d.— 
Linden Press, 11-14 Mews West, 
S.W.7. or from any bookseller. 
CHINCHIELLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. — Holding, 120 Hollies 
Lane ccrington. 











Consultations 
—R. K. Brian, MBIA. 19 Wig 
more St., W.1. LANgham 4245 
Continued Overieaf 
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CORNEAL, CONTACT LENSES LTD. arrange 
deferred payments for Micro’s Corneal and Con- 
eact Lenses, Free booklet from Dept. 274c, 115 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 2531). 
197 Regent Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: REG 
6993). Branches in main towns. 

WAMILY PLANNING requisites by post any- 
where. Booklet and price list sent free under 
sealed cover. — Premier Laboratories, 333/61 
Gray's Inn Rd., W.C.1. a 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and Medals, 
especially collections and gold. 1958 Cat. of 
English coins 9s. 3d, Bulletins 6d.—B. A. Seaby, 
65 Great Portland Sweet, London, W.1. (Tel: 
LAN 3677.) 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 


for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Pianning, — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D. x. 


LEF ME TRACE your ancestry. Genealogical 
Research. Terms mod.—Box 4505. _ ane 
IF THE LAST GUEST to leave M. Potatin's 
party will return the bottles of El Cid Amon- 
tillado Sherry be removed, this shocking breach 
of faith will be overlooked ! 


ON THE TIP OF YOUR TONGUE Bureess 
Anchovy Paste is delicious on buttered wast. 





PICTURES FOR THE POOR. Originals at re- 
production prices. Modern Miniatures, 1 gn.— 
ae Gallery, 58 Parkway, N.W.i. GUL 
8658. 

On THE TIP OF YOUR TONGUE Burgess 
Anchovy Paste is delicious on buttered toast. 
PRINTING at jess cost by offset litho, with text 
in print-style type. Books, brochures, pro- 
@rammes, ctc. Hiustrations or original text 7 
produced.—-Susan Tully, 9 Blenheim St., 

MAY fair 6093. 

ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS GELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel: AMBassador 4041 
ROYAL JELLY, the fabulous Queen Bee Milk 
in Clover Honey from our own beehives. A 21- 
day course of this tonic food will pet you om top 
of your form, 42s. post free from THE HONEY 

FARM, 7 Cadwgae Place, Aberayros, 
Brochures on request. Oe 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 78 
King’s Road, S.W.2. KEN 720!. 

WANTED to borrow for examination purposes, 
students’ lecture notes (Hons, standard) on 
Philosophy, including Political Theory, Scientific 
Me hod and Philosophy of Mind. State terms.— 
Box 4976. i 

WHEN TRAFFIC JAMS cause much delay, 
A pipe of ‘Tom Long’ smooths the way. 


YOU ARE 
A V.I1.P.! 


— You Finance 
the Government 


BUT how much do you know about 
INFLATION, CURRENCY  IMPORSS, 
EXPORTS, TAXATION, WAGES, SUB- 
SIDIES—AlIl the fascinating and important 
background to present-day problems? 
10-WEEK STUDY AND DISCUS- 
SION COURSES 
in BASIC ECONOMICS and SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHY begia 


22nd & 24th SEPTEMBER 


VICTORIA, S.W.1,7to9p.m. 


and in the following areas: 























NEW ELTHAM PORTSMOUTH 
WELLING CARD 
BECKENHAM BIRMINGHAM 
MUSWELL HILL LIVERPOOL 
GODALMING DUNDEE 

ISLE OF WIGHT GLASGOW 


(DATES & TIMES WILL VARY) 
NOMINAL CHARGE FOR COURSE, 5s. 
(includes TEXT BOOK) 


FOR FACTS about the School, full 
information and Prospectus 


HENRY GEORGE SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL ENCE, 
177 beawennees : - wana ROAD, 


S 
Phone : ViCtoria 4266 


THIS COURSE makes for a clearer picture 

of Loca! and National Problems and will hetp 

you to assess the various Economic Theories 

and Policies advanced today—and to read 
the News behind the News. 





EDUCATIONAL 


BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. — Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women scck- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. § 
Curtis, M.A. (E), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Cos ing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Dipiomas. Also for Law, Professional Examin- 
ations, Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fieitcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Bat. 1894). 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and older students, six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secre‘ary, DAVIES'S, Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392 


73 73 “LEISURETIME ~ COURSES in ” Religions 
of the World, Philosophy, International Affairs, 
Parliament Weekly, India, Archzology, Furni- 
ture and Decorative Arts, Natural History, 
Languages, Women of Other Countries, 
Beyond London, Literature, Art, Music, Drama, 
Italic Handwriting, Crafts, Cookery (Men), 
Fencing, Photography, Travel—titaly, Spain, 
Turkey, U.S.A.; Medau Rhythmic Movement, 
Woodwork (Men and Women); Canteen, Com- 
mon Room and Library at the MARY WARD 
SETTLEMENT, 5-7 TAVISTOCK PLACE, 
W.C.1. (EUSton 1816). Courses commence 
MONDAY, 28th SEPTEMBER. ENROLMENT 
FROM MONDAY, 2ist SEPTEMBER. Syllabus 
oa application to Registrar. 











SCHOLARSHIPS 

UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD — 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

The Trustees give notice that scholarships 

will be offered by the following colleges during 

1959/60 : 

Men : 


ABBOTT'S 


St. Catherine’s Society, St. Edmund's 
Hall, Hertford College, Keble College, 
St. Peter’s Hall, Wadham College, 
Worcester College. 

Women: St. Anne's College, St. 
College, St. Hugh’s College, 
Margaret Hall. 

These scaolarships are tenable only by chil- 
dren of clergymen of the Church of England 
who stand in need of financial assistance. The 
scholarships have a value of £50 p.a. and carry 
the right to apply for a supplemen'‘ary scholar- 
ship from the Ministry of Education. Full par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the colleges 
concerned. 


Hilda’s 
Lady 





LITERARY 








USE THE LONG EVENINGS FOR WRITING. 
Whatever your age, you can earn by writing. 
Some succeed the hard way, by many failures 
and few successes, but most give up in dis- 
couragement. The LSJ cannot work miracles 
but it has helped to success many who would not 
have got there unaided. If you have a real desire 
to write you can get much pleasure and profit 
from giving up a few hours a week to wriling— 
to pou have always wanted to 
do. Advice is free. So also is the informative 
book ‘Writing for the Press,’ which will tell you 
how to make your pen bring extra income.— 
Write to : LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNA- 
LISM (S.P.), 19 Hertford St.. W.1. GRO 8250. 


AUTHOR OFFERS grown-up Edwardian novel. 
Could be read by child.—Box 501%. 


BOOKS—Antiquarian and Second-hand Books, 
mainly English Literature, History & Art. Sep- 
tember Catalogue on request.—Peter Dalwood, 
56 Colston Street, Bristol. 














THE SPECTATOR, 


BOOKS. Review Copies and others in fine condi- 
tion purchased. Also L.P. Records.—D. Levin, 38 
Berners Street, W.1. MUSeum 4224. 

IF YOU LIKE WRITING— you can learn wo sell 
what you write through I.C.S. Home Study 
App!y for FREE books to International Corre- 
spondence Schools, 71 Kingsway, Dept. SSI.A., 
Lendon, W.C.2 ees : 
LIST S/H BOOKS. Fiction, Non-fiction. Some 
first editions.—24 Gladwell Road, London, N.8, 
LOW -PRICED FRENCH BOOKS. Compicte list 
of the famous ‘Livre de Poche" series free on 


request.—Hachette, 127 Regent Street, London, 
W.1. 
POEMS R®OQUIRED for publication. — Arcadian 


Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 

SELL YOUR WRITING. Stories and articles 
wanted for immediate submission to Editors on 
a 10% basis. Unsuitab'e work returned with free 
criticism and free ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success." Stamped addressed envelope essential. 
—Literary Agency Dept., R.2, B.A. School of 
Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond Street, 
Loadon, W.1. 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute of Fic- 
tion-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23 FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ 

concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept: 
C.23. 

‘THE PLEASANT STRANGER,’ sensitive and 
beautiful book about a boy's adolescence. Il!lus- 
trated in colour by the author, Robert 
MacCuish, published by Maclellan Ltd., 240 
Hope Street, Glasgow. 16s, p.f.; 15s. at book- 
shops. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time—wher- 
ever you live. Hundreds of R.I. students have 
earned while learning. Send for interesting 
free booklet (without obligation).—The Regent 
Institute (Dpt. A/85), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
INTELLIGENT TYPING.—Mrs. M. Jones is 
now at 21 Victoria Road, Surbiton, Surrey. 


MSS. TYPED. 2s. per 1,000 words. 6d. carbon. 
—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, Surrey. 


TYPING MSS. 2s. ~ wore 








1,000 words—Nancy Mc- 
Fariane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 





SHOPPING BY POST 
ABANDON DULL MEALS. SARDINES. 
Boneless or with bones in Pure Olive Oil. 
Finest Portuguese. 4}-0z. tins. 6 for 13s. Post 
paid. — SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 


CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of al! 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state of 
the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; no 
drug reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
Not habit forming, Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tabiets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 
advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard; also TAILOR- 
ING SERVICE PATTERNS and PRICES from 
IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell Street, Stornoway, 
Isle of Lewis. 


ORKNEY TWEEDS. Hand-woven from pure 
wool. Superior cloth qt only 10s. per yard. 3d. 
stamp for full range of patterns.—Norsaga Tweed 
Mill, Mili Street, Kirkwall, Orkney. 


PRINTED NOTEPAPER. Send stamp for 
samples enabling choice of type and style.—S. 
Vernon, 72 Station Road, Hadfield, ‘Manchester. 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey. 
Ladies’ 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48 Patts. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., Ww.i. 


“WINE COSTS LESS BY THE DOZEN 
ANJOU ROSE DE CABERNET. The price 
of this wine is 88s (7s, 4d. a bottle). 

PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESSMEN’S 

WINE VAULTS LTD.. 
9 Drapers Gardens, London, E.C.2. 
ROYal 2495 





september |3th-19th 
let Britain lead 


nuclear 


a disarmament week 





SEPTEMBER 4, 1§ 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant white or cole 
Damask Tabie Napery. Printed and Embro 
Afternoon Teac!oths, Dress Suiting and G 
Linen, Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, D 
and Turkish Towels. Illustrated catalogue fj 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

9 Donegal Square South, Belfast, 

Northern Ireland. _# 


et 


“WATAPADS.’ Keep pot plants moist holidays 
and always. Put one under each pot. 5 for 
11 for 20s.—HARRODS HORT. Dept. 


ACCOMMODATION ~~ 
APART FROM ARRANGING Shared 


we have many separate London Fiats. 
care.—Share-a-Fiat, 172 Piccadilly, HYD 


—_— Sl — 
ACCOM MODATION WANG 


WORK BOUND MEDICAL STUDENT way 
single room; Victoria Area. Breakfasts, 4 
meals preferred.—Box 5010. fi 
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HOTELS i 
BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. 
Tel.: 21944. 33 rooms. 15% yards sea 
Gdas., putting green, garages. Superiative 
Doubles, 10} gas. 


EE 


HOLIDAY 4 
ACCOMMODATION ~— 


LATE HOLIDAY? Furnished house, B 
INGTON, Kent. Sleep 7. Near sea. 10 gu 
weekly. Available from 26th September.— 
6 Friends Road, Purley, Surrey. 
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TRAVEL 





WINTER SUNSHINE CRUISES BY C. 
LINERS and Tramps. Spain/Morocco/ 
3/7 wks. Gulf/West Indies, 8/10 wks. 
Africa, 3/3} mths., etc. Also single pat 
Registration now accepted for short term § 
and Summer voyages and passages Ci 
U.S.A.—Write for fully descriptive brochu 
BOWERMAN’S, Genera! U.K. Agenis for 
HANSEATIC AFRICA LINE, 28 Ely 
London, B.C.1, Tel.: HOL 1887. 


NU-WAY 
oil- firing) 


-the heart ef home cont 
tor tree colour brochure write: 
NU-WAY HEATING PLANTS LT 
(Box A665) DROITWICH. 






















BRIGHTON ART GALLERY 
AN EXHIBITION OF PICTURES 
by 
HECTOR WHISTLER 
3ed wt 23rd SEPTEMBER 
Weekdays, 10-7. Sundays, 2-7. 
Admission free. 




























UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENC 
COLLEGE 


* 


Est. 1887, U.C.C., with its staff 
highly qualified Tutors, prepares fe 
General Certificate of Educati 

London, Sudead, = dge, 
Northern, etc., London U ersit 
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